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Use the 


EDISON STORAGE 
BA LIER Y 


Its strength and ruggedness will insure greater certainty in mine 
production. Use Edison Batteries 


in in 
Mine Battery 
Lamps Motors 


There’s a big advantage 
The  steel-and-iron  con- : 

in using the steel-and-iron 
Edison Battery. Then you 
can depend on your storage 
the Edison Mine Lamp. It battery locomotives for 


struction of the Edison Bat- 
tery gives great durability to 


stands up in service. It The only storage steady, reliable service, day 


gives ample, unfailing light. battery with any in and day out. You can 
depend on freedom from 


Successful use has made the iron or steel in > 
Ed; the Standard Electri trouble. You can be as- 
1e Standard Electric its construction 
sured of greatest production 
Mine Lamp of America. or elements. at lowest cost. 
Ask for Bulletin 300-N Bulletin GO8-N on request 


Edison Storage Battery Company 


Factory and Main Office, Orange, N. J. 


DISTRIBUTORS IN 


New York Boston Detroit Chicago CIevstoud Seattle 


San Francisco Los Angeles New Orleans Denver Kansas City i 
Philadelphia Scranton Pittsburgh Buffalo New Haven St. Louie 


General Distributors of Edison Mine Lamps: Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Toronto, Ont. Cobalt, Ont. Nelson, B. C. 


“‘The Waugh Way Wins’’ 


Out of the West 


UT of the great, golden West have come many big mechanical ideas 

O and chief among them are those pertaining to mining machinery. 

This is altogether natural because Western people dwell in a min- 

ing atmosphere and the development of the West is bound up in the 
growth of the mining industry. 


AND one of the biggest mining machinery ideas in recent years is 
embodied in the new Waugh “Ninety” drills—three small, light drills 
for coal and metal mining which will do everything that could possibly 
be required of small drills and do it faster and better than it has ever 
been done before. 


YOU need “Nineties” in your mine to speed up production. Better 


get in touch with the nearest Waugh branch office today and get them 
to send you one of the new “Ninety” booklets. It will interest you. 


RED all 


Denver, Colorado 


San Francisco Los Angeles Joplin Lima New York Melbourne 
Scranton Seattle Wallace Santiago Houghton Johannesburg 
El Paso Duluth Salt Lake City Butte Birmingham Mexico City 


Canadian Rock Drill Company, Limited 
Sole Agents in Canada 


Vancouver, B. C. 
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TIMELY SAVINGS 


Never were efficiencies and reduced cost more 
important to mine owner and manager than today. 


AERO BRAND CYANIDE 


is being used under every known metallurgical con- 
dition for the extraction of gold and silver. It is giving 
results uniformly equal to or better than efficiencies 
with other grades, and at a lower cost. 


All quotations on Aero Brand Cyanide are made 
on a basis of 100% sodium cyanide equivalent—equal 
to 132.85 potassium cyanide, or 53% cyanogen 
content. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


- 511 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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Mancha’s Electric Mule 


Is rapidly replacing the ordinary long- 
eared mule in many coal mines. 
SATISFACTION in mechanical haulage 
depends upon RELIABILITY first; second 
upon CAPACITY and third 
upon CONVENIENCE 


THESE features have been carefully provided for 


| Mancha Storage Battery 
Locomotives 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
IT WILL HELP YOU SOLVE YOUR HAULAGE PROBLEMS 


Mancha Storage Battery Locomotive Co. 


BEARCAT TYPE IN OPERATION ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S.A. 
Branch Offices Representatives 
. JOS. B. NOROS CO., Scranton, Pa. 
HENDRIE & BOLTHOFF MFG. & SUPPLY CO., Denver, Colo. 
EDW. H. GIBBES, 609 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., POWLEY & TOWNSLEY, Toronto, Canada. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. NORTHWESTERN ENG. & SALES CO., Seattle, Wash. 


Your Silent Friend 
Is the Sheave Wheel 


OUR SHEAVE WHEELS 


make the best friends. Made in 
sizes from 4 to 14 feet, with either 
plain turned groove or with re- 


movable steel grooved liners. 


ROBERT HOLMES & BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED 
DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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Leyner Ingersoll No. 248 Rock Drills 


Leyner Ingersoll No. 248 Rock Drills show their good points under- 
ground at the working face and in the office in the cost records. 
They drill rock rapidly and efficiently and stay on the job, requir- 
ing a minimum of repairs. 


Even more than the excellent records of fast drilling and low upkeep 


| 
cost—-new and repeat orders testify to the Leyner Ingersoll No. 248’s 
unqualified success. 

| 

| 


INGERSOLL-RAND COMPANY 


11 Broadway, New York 
165 Queen Victoria St., London, E. C. 4 


96-LI 


Ingersoll-Rand 
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‘A CASCADE*STEEL BALLS 


| 


Grinding and pounding day after day and month after 
month is the actual condition inside a bali mill. 
The rugged design, extra thick shell, heavy steel lining 
and first- class material, ali of which feature 


The Ball Granulator 


and minimize the destructive 
action of the STEEL CASCADE 
on the machine making it the 
most durable and efficient tor 
continuous operation. 


MAY WE SEND YOU BULLETIN 1813-A 


No. 1082-M 


The purchaser of Watt Cars is protected by simplicity of construction, accu- 
racy of workmanship, expert knowledge of requirements, quality of material 
and advancement of design. The purchaser of Watt Cars purchases “The 
Satisfied Experience” of car users the world over. Our factory is the largest 
in the world devoted alone to car building. And—having been making cars 
for over 50 years—we feel that we can offer you a real service. We cordially 
invite your inquiries. 


Write for Catalogs 


The Watt Mining Car Wheel Co. Phone 


BARNESVILLE, OHIO Philadelphia: Edelen & Co., 235 Commercial Trust Bldg. 
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| 
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An Unusual Hoist 
for Special Work 


This VULCAN (of Wilkes-Barre Hoist) built for the 
Detroit Rock Salt Company has two loose drums 
controlled by separate clutches; post brakes, power 
operated; auxiliary motor shaft brake; herringbone 
gears running in oil-tight gear case; complete 
VULCAN safety features to prevent over-travel 
and over-speeding. 
Other features of the Vulcan Patented Clutch and 
Brake Interlocking Rig, oil-tight bearings with 
VULCAN wedge adjustment, special adjustment to 
take up wear on the brakes and drum guards to 
protect operator and hoist room from slush and drip. 
The VULCAN Engineering Department is prepared to assist 
you in designing the most desirable and economical hoist for 
your work. 
Correspondence Solicited 


VULCAN IRON WORKS 


Established 1849 


1736 MAIN ST., WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


VULCAN 


OF WILKES-BARRE 


HOISTS 
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Wire Rope and Tramways 


Leschen Wire Rope and Aerial Wire Rope 
Tramways are the product of many years of 
practical manufacturing experience devoted 
exclusively to these two classes of work. 


Although the Leschen plant is one of the 
largest of its kind, our greatest asset is the 
reputation of our goods. 


We are always glad to confer with anyone 
regarding their wire rope and transportation 
problems. 

Established 1857 


A. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


New York Chicago Denver San Francisco 


NewY ork Engineering Company 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Gold and Tin Placer 
- Engineering and Equipment 
“EMPIRE” PLACER 


Gold and Tin Dredges Mining Equipment 


“EMPIRE” 


Prospecting Drills 


mm SLUICES, RIFFLES, PIPE 
EXFELINES, GIANTS 


Our factory, located at tidewater at Yonkers, N. Y., is most favorably located for export ship- 
ments by water as well as for domestic shipments via New York Central lines, and is within easy 
access of the raw materials markets. Our manufacturing facilities, coupled with our experience 
in placer fields the world over, enables us to render a service that is a guarantee of satisfaction 


WRITE FOR THIE CATALOGS 


NEW YORK ENGINEERING COMPANY 


New York 
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Ceres 


LINCOLN TRUCKS are of the self- 
aligning journal box type. 


When exhibited at the American Min- 
ing Congress Exposition at Denver, 
November 15th to zoth, many mem- 
bers pronounced this the strongest and 
most mechanically designed mine car 
truck they had ever seen. 

LINCOLN TRUCKS do not raise 


the height of the cars over that pre- 


nals eliminated. viously established with cars equipped 


Wheels, axles, and journal with plain, self-oiling or roller bearing 
boxes quickly removed 


for inspection or repair. wheels. Therefore they can be easily 


Bearings easily lubricated. applied to your present car bodies. 


Height of car body not 
raised over that previ- 
ously established. 


Lincoln STEEL & Force Company 


5101 Narurat Brice Ave. Saint Louis 


[ EE 
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ANACONDA PLANT, GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


HOT ROLLED COPPER RODS 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


ROLLING MILLS DEPARTMENT 
enera ce: 111 W. WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 


ANACONDA COPPER WIRE 


TROLLEY, STRAND, TELEGRAPH, TELEPHONE, 


—FROM THE MINING OF THE ORE TO THE FINISHED PRODUCT— 


Mills: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


[' IS NOT any one feature but the excellence of design, 
the care given to the workmanship and material of every 
part that has established the reputation of the Lidgerwood 
Mine Hoist for Speed, Safety, and Economy in mine work. 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty Street, New York 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago Cleveland Detroit Charleston, W. Va. Los Angeles Seattle London, England | 


| 
-LIDGERWOOD HOISTS 
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54° x 24" Garfield Rol: 7’ x 10’ Tube Mill—Direct Motor Driven 
Superior McCully Gyrato:y Crusher 


You should know 


OU can find out for yourself—or cash in on 
the accumulated experience of those that 
have already investigated and were satisfied. 


The ability of Worthington equipment to satisfy 
the most exacting requirements of the mining 
field has been long recognized by the leading 
mining organizations. Their independent inves- 
tigations have led them’ to a common couclusion 
—that Worthington mining machinery is a good 
investment for economical production on a large 
or small scale. 


No matter how unusual your conditions, the 
Worthington Power and Mining Works at Cudahy, 
Wisconsin, have the type and size of machinery 
to satisfy it. There, Worthington builds crushers, 
rolls, converters, conveyers and a full line of 
auxiliary miaing apparatus. 


Other works of the Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corporation specialize in the manu- 
facture of oil engines, condensing equipment and 
pumping machinery for the mine power plant. 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 
Executive Offices: 115 Broadway, New York City 
Branch Offices in 24 Large Cities 


Harrison, N. J. a 
Laidlaw Works, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ty 
/ 
PUMPS—COMPRESSORS—CONDENSERS—OIL &GAS ENGINES—METERS—MINING—ROCK CRUSHING & CEMENT MACHINERY 
Deane Works, Holyoke, Mass. Hazleton Works, — aw Hazleton, Pa, Gas Engine Works, Cudahy, Wis. 
Blake & Knowles Works Power & Mining Works 
East Cambridge, Mass. Cudahy, Wis. 
SIS SSI Epping-Carpenter, Pittsburgh, Pa . 
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Car-Dumper 


Three cars dumped at one operation and 
each load weighed separately in 


weigh hopper 


The Rotary Car-Dumper Unloading a Three-Car Trip 


One man operates the Rotary Car-Dumper and weighs 
the coal between trips . 


We will send you some engineering data of value 
to you if you will tell us the type of your mine 


CaR-DUMPER & EQUIPMENT Co. 


Main Office and Works: Eastern Sales Office: 
Grand Crossing, Chicago, Ill. Union Arcade Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(49) 


She heynote of SUCCESS 
wilt on Honor and sold on merit 


Sa Customers and 


peat 


Over 40% of the Ironton locomotives manufac- The good will, endorsement and repeat orders 
tured during 1920 were shipped on repeat orders. from users furnish the most reliable forecast of the 
Among these satisfied users are some of your neigh- results you may reasonably expect from Ironton 


locomotives. 


bors, from whom you can secure direct expressions Names of Ironton users in your vicinity and other 


regarding the simplicity, accessibility and efficiency detailed information will be furnished on request. 
of Ironton Storage Battery Locomotives. Communicate with our nearest branch office. 


THE TIRONTON ENGINE COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: I[RONTON, OHIO 


Pittsburgh—584 Union Arcade Bldg. 


Chicago— 1350 Old Colony Bldg. 


Philadelphia—1116 Fidelity Mutual Bldg. 
Birmingham, Ala.—1308 Am. Trust Bldg. 


Denver—570 Gas & Electric Bldg. Seattle—808 Post Street 


Ky- —1108 Fayette National STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE W. Va.—Robson-Pritchard 


| 
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OUR Type 30 Locomotive 
YOUR “‘Best Bet’’ for Gathering 


Type 30 Gatherer, with Electric Reel and Two Trolley Poles. 
May also be fitted with Wire Rope ‘‘Crab’’ Reel. 


This is the most successful Gathering Locomotive yet produced. 


Big words 
Yes, but fortunately they are made good by performance record. 


Want to put it up to us to prove them? 


We're ready. 


Ct LICAG 


(91) 
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electrical, rope, airplane, piano, pipe- 
organ, flat wire (strip steel) hoops, 


bale-ties, tacks, nails, barbed wire, 


concrete reinforcement, springs, netting, wire fences, steel 
posts, steel gates, trolley wire and rail bonds, wire wheels, 
auto-towing cables, horse shoes, round and odd-shape wires, 


for manufacturing. 


Illustrated books describing uses, free 


American Steel & Wire Co. | 


CHICAGO NEW YORK | 
| 


— — = — —— 


Many mills continue using the oil mixture merely suggested in the 
preliminary tests; others have found more efficient ones by making 


practical mill runs on oils that have given the best results on similar 
ores. 


Our line is very complete and includes some new oils recently 
developed. 


PURE PINE OILS, Steam and Destructively Distilled, 
COAL TAR and HARDWOOD CREOSOTES 


General Naval Stores Company 
90 WEST STREET, - - NEW YORK 
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Electric power equipment, when properly applied, is 
eliminating shutdowns and thereby boosting production 
in metal mines the world over 


G-E Motors Keep Mills Running 


ILLS that require nearly double power at starting 
and run continuously in moist, gritty air are being 
driven by G-E motors. 


The splendid operating records of these motors in this ser- 
vice are used as a basis for repeat orders when extensions 
are planned which require dependable heavy-duty motors. 


Scores of G-E motors drive mills at leading mining com- 
panies throughout the country. 


Our engineers will be glad to show you why. 


Write our nearest office for bulletins on 
Electric Power in Metal Mining 


General@ Electric 


CVs 


somone Company 


>| 
| 
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THE FIGHTING EAGLE OF AMERICA. 


The Fighting Organization 
of the Mining Industry 


The American 
Mining Congress 


Are You a Member? 
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The Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Company 


709-717 Sixth Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


W orks: 
PERTH AMBOY,N. J. NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. ST. ALBANS, W. VA. 


Cyanide of Sodium 96-98% 


Cyanogen contents 51-52% 


“Cyanegg 


or Cyanide of Sodium 96-98% In egg form, each egg 


weighing approximately one ounce 
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To Our Members: 


Bes VALUE of advertising is meas- 
ured by the result it produces. 


The advertisers in THE MINING 
CONGRESS JOURNAL are concerns 
of the highest standing. We, as an 
organization, are willing to endorse their 
products. 


They have a double purpose in advertis- 
ing in THE MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL. First: They believe that 
the best results can be obtained by 
presenting their product directly to 
the men who purchase equipment. 
Second: They realize that the work be- 
ing done by The American Mining Con- 
gress is important to them as well as to 
the operator. 


Their advertisements are appearing reg- 
ularly in the JOURNAL. The equip- 
ment they produce warrants your in- 
vestigation if you are in the market for 
their products. Give them an oppor- 
tunity to bid upon your requirements. 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
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Averages % cent a day 
to operate No other expense 


The Peabody Coal Company of 
Kincaid, Ill., and the Dexcar Min- 
ing Company of Ashville, Pa., in- 
stalled the Federal Electric Siren, 
as have hundreds of other mining 
companies, because they realized 
iy that it is the one real work regu- 
A lator for mines. 


Vi 


Its weird cry penetrates for 
miles around—the men always 
hear it whether asleep or awake, 
and they get to work on time. 
Always ready for instant use, at 
the touch of a button—buttons 
may be located at different places 
throughout the property for con- 
venience. 


Averages only $2.00 a year for 
actual current consumed—There 
is no other expense. Requires no 
great expense to install according 
to our simple instructions. 


Mail the coupon today for full 
information and prices—No obli- 
cation. 


Send Coupon Today 


The | 


Federal 
Electric Siren 


(or Whistle) 


Federal Electric Company, Representing Federal Sign System (Electric) 
8700 South State Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send full information and prices of the Federal Electric Siren 


Name 


Address 


Company 


<a 
>» 
a 
\\ 
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ee. Our men live..........miles from the mines. 
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American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 


Purchasers of 


Zinc and Lead Ores 


| Address 
1012 PIERCE BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Exploration Department for the purchase of 
Metal Mines and Metal Mining Companies 


55 CONGRESS STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


United Metals Sellmg Company 


42 Broadway, New York 


European Agents: 


C.S. Henry & Company, Ltd. 
12 Leadenhall St., London, E. C. 


Electrolytic Copper NEC & B M Brands 
Best Selected Copper ABS &M A Brands 
Pig International (1.L.R.Co.) 
Electrolytic Zinc Anaconda Electric 


Highest Grade and Purity 


Selenium, Arsenic, Nickel Salts, Tellurium, Copper Sulphate 


| | | 
| 
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A view of the great open cut operation in 
a large copper mine in Utah 


Use Hercules 
Dynamite and 


Blasting Supplies 


STR 
22 ENG) 


In hundreds of mines throughout the 
country Hercules Explosives and Blasting 
Supplies are daily playing an important 
part. Many experienced operators specify 
Hercules because they have learned that 
this assures supplies of the highest quality. 
Standardize on Hercules for your mine. 
We can supply you with a grade suitable 
for any blasting purpose. Our organiza- 
tion is fully equipped to act as your con- 
sulting explosives engineers. This service 
is available to you at all times without 
cost or obligation. 

You will find below a list of Hercules Branch Offices. 
A letter or telegram to the nearest one will secure in- 


stant attention. You are invited to call when at any 
one of our headquarters. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Chicago St. Louis New York 


Pittsburg, Kan. Denver Hazelton, Pa. y 
San Francisco Salt Lake City v= y, 
(} Chattanooga Pittsburgh, Pa. ilmington, Del. 
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COAL 


American industries are today almost wholly dependent upon 
the Coal Mining Industry. 

Perhaps there is no question before the American people 
which more vitally affects each individual than that 
of Coal. 

As a war necessity Congress nationalized our transportation 
system. The result is a deficit that is appalling, and 
is one which means dollars in taxation to the people of 
the country. 

There are a few who would nationalize our coal mines. 
These few are busy spreading their propaganda. 

The great mass of American people is guided in its thinking 
by the genius who attracts their eyes with statements 
that are extravagant and founded but on half a truth. 


They do not stop to analyze these facts: 

Coal is the essentia! in modern industrial life. 
Coal is the basic American industry. 
Coal is the basis of 1500 branches of industry. 

National control necessarily means political control. 

If the coal mines are nationalized the bolshevist element 
could completely demoralize these 1500 American indus- 
tries, with their strike system, and the great unpro- 
tected public would be at the mercy of the few who are 
in power. 


The American Mining Congress 


is alive to the great questions that are today facing coal oper- 
ators. Are you familiar with its position upon this vital sub- 
ject? Do you know wkat it is doing to help meet the situation? 


ADDRESS: 
Washington Headquarters, Munsey Building 


For Information 
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6726 Koppers Coke Ovens 


In operation or under construction in the 
United States and Canada have an aggregate 
annual carbonizing capacity of more than 


43,000,000 NET TONS oF COAL 


Owner or Operator 


United States Steel Corporation 
Illinois Steel Company 
Illinois Steel Company 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Company 


Minnesota Steel Company 
Carnegie Steel Company 
American Steel & Wire Company 
National Tube Company 
Woodward Iron Company 
Coal Products Mfg. Company 
Algoma Steel Corporation, Ltd. 
Inland Steel Company 
Republic Iron & Steel Company 
Bethlehem Steel Company 
Bethlehem Steel Company 
Bethlehem Steel Company 
Laclede Gas Light Company 
Cambria Steel Company 
Toledo Furnace Company 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company 
LaBelle Iron Works 
United Furnace Company 
McKinney Steel Company 
Brier Hill Steel Company 
Gulf States Steel Company 
Seaboard By-Product Coke Company 
Minnesota By-Product Coke Company 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Company 
Indiana Coke & Gas Company 


Dominion Iron & Steel Company, Ltd. 


Providence Gas Company 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Company 
Rainey-Wood Coke Company 
Alabama By-Products Corporation 
Donner Union Coke Corporation 
Domestic Coke Corporation 
Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Company 
Chicago By-Product Coke Company 
Milwaukee Coke & Gas — 


THE KOPPERS COMPANY 


Leration 


Joliet, Ill. 

Gary, Ind. 
Fairfield, Ala. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Clairton, Pa. 
Cleveland, O. 
Lorain, O. 
Woodward, Ala. 
Joliet, Ill. 


Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


Indiana Harbor, Ind. 
Youngstown, O. 
Sparrows Point, Md. 
South Bethlehem, Pa. 
Steelton, Pa. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Toledo, O. 
Youngstown, O. 
Follansbee, W. Va. 
Canton, O. 
Cleveland, O. 
Youngstown, O. 
Gadsden, Ala. 
Jersey City, N. J. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Pueblo, Colo. 

Terre Haute, Ind. 
Sydney, N. S. 
Providence, R. I. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Swedeland, Pa. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Fairmont, W. Va. 
Midland, Pa. 
Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Number of Ovens 


280 
700 
434 

90 
768 
180 
208 
170 

35 
110 
130 
143 
360 
424 


PITTSBURGH, 


Builders of Coke Plants 
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At Washington 


ASHINGTON has acquired a new significance since 

the unprecedented burdens of Government finance 
have staggered industry with the cost of wa- and its after- 
math. 


MAINTENANCE of the United States now demands 


five billion dollars per year—collected by the Bureau of 


Internal Revenue. 

COLLECTION of five billion dollars, largely self-as- 
sessed, inevitably means uncertainty and economic stress in 
the process, under any tax law. The present code provokes 
genuine confusion that can only be ameliorated by genuine 
co-operation between the taxpayer and the Treasury 
Department. 

The American Mining Congress, acting as an unofficial 
intermediary, is striving to be of aid both to you and the 
Revenue Bureau in solving the peculiar problems that 
inherently attach to the mineral industry. 


The American Mining Congress, an organization of 


service, representing the basic industry of forty-two states, 
speaks 


FOR YOU 


Write 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


MUNSEY BUILDING 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Branch Offices: 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Huntington, W. Va 
Joplin, Mo. 
Juneau, Alaska 
Kansas City, Mo. 
New York, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Scranton, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Ill. 


Du Pont Products Exhibit 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
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Total @PID DYNAMITE SALES 100% 
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FIRST in the Development 


of Lower-Cost Explosives 


2 ip history of the Explosives Industry will show that this 
company has always been a leader in the production of 
powders that will do the work at a great saving over those 
formerly used. Our introduction of Low-Freezing Ammonia 
Dynamites in 1907 was a long step in this direction. Explo- 
sives users were quick to appreciate the value of this low-cost 
powder. Its sales increased from 20 000 Ibs. in 1907 to 45,000,000 
Ibs. in 1919. 


The saving to Du Pont customers alone amounts to over 
$350,000 per year. 


It is such work as this that causes so many of the country’s 
greatest mining and engineering concerns, year after year, to 
place in our hands the entire fulfilling of their explosives re- 
quirements. For no one questions the day-in-and-day-out 
uniformity of Du Pont quality. 


E.I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Sales Department : Explosives Division 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


EXPLOSIVES “SERVICE 
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The American Mining Congress 


THE AMERICAN. MINING CONGRESS is a voluntary association sup- 
ported by the fees and dues of its members. It is striving to bring about 

First—Safety and efficiency in mining operations. 

Second—Intelligent conservation with a view to the highest utilization and 
the prevention of waste of mineral resources. 

Third—tThe protection of mining investors against fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion; the stimulation of investment in real mining and to demonstrate that 
mining is a business and not a gamble. 

Fourth—Uniformity in state laws governing mining operations carried on 
under like conditions. 

Fifth—Such federal cooperation through research and investigation as will 
solve those problems of production, treatment and transportation which are 
essential to the highest development of the Mining Industry. 

Sixth—A solution of the economic problems underlying the coal industry. 

Seventh—A more complete cooperation between miner and operator through 
the settlement of diputes by the economical rule of reason, rather than by the 
wasteful method of strikes and lockouts, and to foster in every possible way 
those conditions which make for just, considerate and helpful employers and 
loyal workmen 


If you are interested in this work, the appended application blank 
will show the way to help. Come in and bring the neighbor who 
would join this movement. Mail application to 


The American Mining Congress 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


I desire to be enrolled as a member of the 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


and herewith enclose $25.00 membership fees and dues for one year. 
($2.00'0f which is designated as subscription to the Mining Congress Journal) 


Name 


Address 


= 
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asy Control Of Important Operations 
[n The Coal Mine 


depends entirely upon electrical equipment that of the coal mines in the world that are electrically 
has been specially designed and constructed to equipped, is proof of its capacity to meet the 
meet the severe requirements of mining service. i 


above requirements. 
The fact that the name “Westinghouse” can be For steady and efficient operation—specify 
seen on every type of electrical equipment in most Westinghouse. 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Westinghouse 
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HARD SERVICE‘HEAVY DUTY: 
OIL BATHS NOT REQUIRED 


MORS 


SILENT CHAIN 
DRIVES 


Without Slip, the Time Keepers of Production Bring out the 
Profits that are Concealed by the Slipping Belt. 


The MORSE Rocker Joint bears the burden and patented Guide Lioks hold alignment. 
Flexible as a belt. Positive as gears. More efficient (98.6%) than either. 


\ Write today for Technical Textile Booklet , 
CO., raz worcn ITHAG® 
ing Service Assistance V 


Address Nearest Office 


--- 1402 Bidg. PHILADELPHIA, PA 
Re 1 Milk Street SAN FRANCISCO. C CALIF. 
. Bldg ATLANTA, GA 


rou 
fa 
% 
& 
| 
HARLOTTE, N. C, Bk. Bidg. TORONTO. 
Church St., Hudson Term. MINNEAPOLIS MINN... Strond-Se Co.413 Third Ne 
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HIGH and DRY_ 


in the fresh, warm air, up at the 
ceiling, is the place to hang 


Sturdy, Sherardized Chain, tested to 1000-:pounds. 
Pulleys, Sherardized, of proportionate strength. 


The Miner's Clothes!/ 
e Miners Clothes!/ | 

Distinctive Features of the Only 
Genuine James H. Channon 
Union Sanitary Clothes Hanger 


Cleat, where Hanger is locked in suspension. ms 
Padlock, a real one—for security. — Te 
Kee deep and strong—no shallow affair.to tip up and spill, 

_but a real container for the workman's lunch and valuables. 
Nea a broad, stout, ample clothes-hook with four prongs. 


SAVES % SPACE 
SAVES % CO 


As Against Steel Locker Installation 


Union Sanitary Clothes Hanger equipment in your wash or change 
house’ means comfort, health, and satisfaction to the men. 


Fewer lay-offs because of sickness greater production without increase 
in overhead. Diminished fire-risk from pipes left in workmen’s clothing. . 
Fire-risk from spontaneous combustion absolutely eliminated. 


Economy all along the line! 


Write direct for our new Booklet, ‘‘High and Dry,’’ and architect’s Wash Room 
Layout, showing how Hangers are installed—or address Distributer 
nearest you, as follows: 


Industrial Supply Co. - Terre Haute or Brazil, Ind. 
Huntington Supply & Sedieuaek Co. - - - - - - Huntington, W. Va. 
Mine Safety & Service Co. - Benton, Illinois 


Western Engineering Specialties Co. i - - - - Denver, Colo. 


James t.Channon Mfé. Co. ChicagolS& 
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S-A UNIT CARRIER 


For Belt Conveyors 


To be equipped with S-A Unit Carriers on 
all belt conveyors is to be free from annoy- 
ances and drawbacks of the ordinary con- 
veyor idler. The power is reduced one-third, 
the belt wear is materially decreased and 
there is also that freedom from breakdowns 
which is important to every operator. 
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UNIT CARRIERS ARE ALL-STEEL 


WRITE FOR PRICES 
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ANOTHER COAL INVESTIGATION 


E HAVE WITH US TODAY, as we had yester- 
day and apparently as we will have forever, 
another coal investigation. So many congres- 
sional committees, grand juries, commissions, bureaus, 
civic societies, religious bodies and state, county, city, 
ward and district authorities have conducted fuel in- 
quiries that it is no wonder the editor of the American 
Coal Journal recently burst into song and penned the 
little ditty: 
Count that day lost 
Whose slowly sinking sun 
Sees in coal no 
New Inquiry begun. 


The most recently promised, or threatened, investiga- 
tion is to be conducted by the “Industrial Research Divi- 
sion” of the “Church League for Industrial Democracy,” 
which apparently is a half-brother or nephew or something 
of the ‘Federal Council of Churches” and a step-kinsman 
of the “Interchurch World Movement.” The leader is 
to be an eminent New York divine, and he will have 
associated with him two theological professors, the vice- 
president of a New York daily newspaper, the president 
of a state federation of labor, a lady college president, a 
member of the National Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, the president of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, two magazine writers, one dean, 
three rectors and the editor of the largest socialist daily 
in the country. 

The investigators will not be content with half-way 
measures. They intend to learn all about it while they are 
at it. Their official announcement proclaims that they 
will not only work along the general lines followed by the 
“Interchurch World Movement” in its steel investigation, 
but that they will give special attention to contracts 
between employers and employes, with particular con- 
sideration for the “spirit”? of cooperation between the 
two; that they will also investigate housing and rental 
conditions, especially in industrial settlements and locali- 
ties, and that they will conduct an intensive study into 
wages paid, working conditions of the mines, and the 
social environment of the mining communities. 

This is quite a program. If there is anything in the 
public, private, home, business or religious life of the 
mining community which is not to be surveyed, analyzed, 
dissected, passed upon and pasteurized it is difficult to name 
it off-hand—except, of course, the little matter of in- 
creased production of anthracite and bituminous, which 
is too trivial to talk about, even to think about. 

The ability of the investigators is self-evident. The 
list of names is impressive and representative. What it 
lacks in some respects it more than makes up in others. 


It does not include any mining operators, engineers or 
geologists, but their assistance is not at all necessary. 
The list does not contain the name of any one who earns 
a living by the sweat of his brow, but it does embrace 
several who derive their incomes from swinging their 
tongues. There are none who know how to handle a pick, 
but several who can shove a pen mightily. None is 
included among the “best minds” with whom President- 
elect Harding counselled at Marion, but several of them 
could go to the Atlanta penitentiary and gain an imme- 
diate audience with Eugene Debs. It is not necessary 
to give their names; a catalogue of their avocations and 
entitlements is sufficient to show that they constitute 
a select assemblage, a company of colossal intellects, a 
galaxy of greatness and goodness. Their labors will 
undoubtedly round out and bring to perfect completion 
the unfinished but highly valuable and resultful endeavors 
of all the other notable investigating bodies who have 
gone before them. Further comment would be presump- 
tious. 

But there is one thought which suggests itself and 
insists upon being expressed. It is this: If all the inves- 
tigators engaged in digging into the facts respecting the 
coal situation will just forget about the facts and go to 
digging coal, there will be no more fuel famines as long as 
the world stands. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND COAL 


T IS SOMEWHAT DISTURBING to find the press 
of the country so ready to justify government inter- 
ference in business matters, which public at the same 

time applauds the platform announced by President-elect 
Harding in favor of less government in business and more 
business in government. The Washington Post in a recent 
editorial states: 


“Congress can do no better service for the people than to relieve 
them of the exactions of speculators and profiteers in coal. It is a 
difficult task, but it can be performed if the will is there to perform 
it. One of the first points to be ascertained is the proper price to 
be allowed, which must be based upon the cost of production. Pro- 
ducers have stood in their own light by confusing the public as to the 
actual cost of production, and in some cases producers have no clear 
idea of their own regarding costs. The government can ascertain 
the cost by taking over the ownership and operation of typical mines, 
if in no other way. This is a condition which calls for prompt remedy, 
and there should be no hesitation in applying the strong hand of the 
government, not for universal government ownership and operation, 
but solely for the purpose of getting at actual costs. 

“There are certain grades of coal which the government must 
have. The navy needs a high-grade coal which ought to be owned 
in the ground by the government; and perhaps the same rule should 
be applied by the shipping board for the sake of maintaining the 
merchant marine. Why should speculators be permitted to a 
late the price of coal used by the navy and the merchant fleet? 
government should take over the coal fields which yield this particu- 
lar grade of fuel. If the owners will not sell at a fair price, let the 
power of eminent domain be exerted for the benefit of the whole 
people. 
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The Washington Post evidently does not know that 
the greatest known supply of Navy grade coal is now 
owned by the United States Government and it is prob- 
ably true that the Washington Post may not be aware that 
before the war governmental interference with the usual 
methods of development of western resources absolutely 
prevented the development of the Behring coal fields in 
Alaska, and that, during the war when the transportation 
needs of the country were so taxed as to make necessary 
embargoes upon the transportation of all but war supplies, 
trainload after trainload of coal was shipped from, West 
Virginia to Pacific Coast ports to supply the Pacific Navy. 

The tendency toward the centralization of power in the 
Federal Government is most dangerous to the future 
maintenance of republican government. 


The coal operators of the country are and have at all 
times been ready to produce coal at a price cheaper pro- 
portionately than any other article upon the market. 
The business of transportation, necessarily a monopoly, 
should be supervised and regulated by the central govern- 
ment but it is right at this point where the industry of 
coal supply broke down in that the railroads were not 
able to transport coal from the mine to the consumer, 
partly because governmental interference in Alaska had 
made necessary the use of those transportation facilities 
to haul coal from Virginia to the Pacific Coast, and partly 
because over-regulation had prevented development of 
railroad facilities commensurate with the growth in. other 
lines. 

No business with a capacity in excess of the possible 
demand needs other regulation than the law of competi- 
tion. Legislators have much to learn, who believe they 
can improve upon the law of supply and demand as a 
controlling factor in industrial life. 

The average price of coal to the consumer in the United 
States is proportionately less than the price of nearly all 
food supplies. Why single out the coal industry? 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND HIGH PRICES 


HE PROBLEMS OF THE UNEMPLOYED are 
sufficiently difficult when the prices of food products 
are at normal levels, but when, as now, living costs 
are abnormally high, these problems become a catas- 
trophe. The truism, that a man cannot lift himself over 
the fence by pulling on his boot straps, is in part denied 
by the fact that the boot straps of unemployment drag 
men farther away from an adequate wage level. The 
more of unemployment, the less of production, the higher 
the prices. Not only are the unemployed unable to help 
themselves but the friends who usually might help find 
their wages fully absorbed by the high cost of living and 
are therefore unable to help. The writer’s long-time 
friend, the western story writer, Chauncy Thomas of 
Denver, one day before experience had brought to him 
its lesson of thrift, bitterly announced, “Governor, I’m 
in hard lines.” “Broke again Chauncy?” “Yes, but 
that’s usual and I don’t mind it; but the serious thing is, 
all my friends are broke.” 

The problem of the improvident is really serious when 
all his friends are broke, the condition at the same time 
being intensified by a high price market. The obvious 
remedy is that no man should ever live up his full income. 
Every man should save enough from his income to provide 
against the proverbial rainy day. But the truth is the 
majority of workmen do not save and consequently the 
present high level of prices comes to the unemployed with 
crushing force. Undoubtedly these conditions will teach 
many a useful lesson, but we well might hope that this 


lesson could be learned by some other method than that 
of the bitter experience which this process entails. 


WHY OPTIMISM? 


HE UNITED STATES is blessed with untold 
natural resources and complete machinery to 
make these resources available for use. At the 

close of the war surplus stocks of both raw materials and 
manufactured products were generally available. These 
stocks are largely exhausted; the world’s storehouses are 
vacant, public improvements have been neglected for 
years, and outside of the United States no railroad system 
is in even fairly good order. To meet the demands for 
home consumption would require a normal activity of all 
of the nation’s industrial forces. To create that surplus 
which will be demanded by foreign countries, the pro- 
‘ducing forces of the United States will be over-taxed for 
many years to come With prices properly adjusted, the 
future gives greater promise of commercial activity than 
has ever before prevailed. War time activities were 
excessive in some lines and abnormally low in others. 
The future promises unusual opportunity for every pro- 
ductive force in the nation and whenever the price levels 
shall have become normal, business cannot long remain 
stagnant. It is believed by the best trained economists 
that the bottom has been reached in many lines and is 
near in all lines. Every reason points to unheard of 
business prosperity. 


THE OPEN SHOP 


MEETING of 109 national and international 
unions has been called for February 23 in Wash- 


ington, “For the purpose of considering the attacks 
now being made on the trade union movement.” These 
attacks, it is stated, include attempts to establish the 
anti-union shop, wage deductions, anti-strike laws, 
compulsory arbitration, labor injunctions and publicity 
that would mould the public mind to accept these back- 
ward steps. “Our opponents are mistaken,” it is an- 
nounced, “if they imagine they have made the slightest 
progress in alarming workers or that they will humbly 
accept a policy of reaction.” 

The policy of reaction referred to consists of those princi- 
ples which will insure to every individual absolute freedom 
of action, subject only to those restrictions which are 
necessary to prevent interference with the rights of others. 
It is true that a general movement is in progress looking 
to the establishment of the Open Shop, the shop in which 
every man is entitled to work whether he is or is not a 
labor union member. If trade unionism cannot exist 
except it be allowed to dictate those conditions under 
which non-members of the union may exist, then trade 
unionism in the end will be obliged to surrender. It 
will not do to befog the issue by saying that this fight is 
for a closed shop against the unions. The great majority 
of employers have no objection to their employees belong- 
ing to unions, nor any serious objection to collective 
bargaining. They do object to conditions under which 
they are unable to select their own employees, to dis- 
charge them when they are inefficient or insubordinate, 
and they do object to collective extortion under the eu- 
phonious title of collective bargaining. 

The industries of the nation cannot maintain their 
supremacy except under conditions where operations 
are properly financed and properly directed. Brains and 
capital are just as essential to production as labor. The 
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best results from the efforts of labor can only be obtained 
under the direction of a guiding hand which coordinates 
all effort to the common end. Perfect cooperation of 
brains, brawn and capital are essential to that cheap 
production which has brought to all classes today the 
luxuries which were not available to even the few in the 
olden times. The principles of the Open Shop are neces- 
sary to the independence of the American workman. If 
the labor union cannot furnish labor in open competition 
with non-union labor, there is something wrong with 
labor unionism. 


THE COAL INDUSTRY 


HE DEVELOPMENT OF A GREAT COUNTRY 
does not depend entirely upon any one factor. 
Natural resources, labor, business management and 
capital are the essentials upon which the prosperity of a 
nation like the United States is based. The great indus- 
trial growth of the United States can, however, be said 
to more largely depend upon cheap power than upon 
any other single factor. For many years the coal industry 
furnished the nation’s manufacturing and transportation 
industries with the cheapest fuel available anywhere in 
the world. For many years this fuel was sold at too low 
a price. The average price of bituminous coal at the 
mine, for five years prior to the war, was $1.12 per ton. 
A rather careful investigation at that time convinced 
the writer that during that five-year period the coal 
industry, as a whole, had sustained an operating loss of 
from 10 to 25 cents per ton, on its total production an 
average loss of more than $50,000,000 annually during 
that five-year period. During those years many and 
various were the appeals made to the government for 
such aid as would make possible the operation of the coal 
industry upon a profitable basis. 

The coal industry then believed that if it could be given 
the right under governmental supervision to form trade 
combinations by which the waste could be avoided, that 
the business might be made profitable without an increase 
in price to the consumer. : Early in 1913 a meeting of the 
coal users of Indiana and Illinois was held in Chicago at 
which it was said that 85 per cent of the total production 
of those states was personally and actively represented. 
At that meeting the then conditions were fully outlined 
and an effort made to devise some plan by which the waste 
in the industry might be avoided. It is perhaps fair to 
say that the interest of the operators was based largely 
upon the fact that this waste prevented the making of 
profit rather than because of the wasting of the natural 
resources. Competitive conditions were such as to force 
the operator to look in this direction for a possible profit. 
After a two-day discussion, the writer was asked to devise, 
if possible, some plan to meet the situation. As a result 
of this, a bill was drawn providing for the creation of what 
was then to be called an Interstate Trade Commission, 
which was to be given the authority to pass upon business 
combinations designed for the public benefit, and to 
authorize business to be carried on in accordance with 
plans approved by the Commission. It was not pro- 
posed to repeal the Sherman Law but that prosecution 
under it would lead only to a mandatory order forbidding 
a continuance of the acts complained against. This plan 
did not meet the approval of the coal industry as a whole, 
although it did meet the approval of the leading operators 
of Indiana and Illinois. Others objected upon the ground 
that it meant additional interference of government in 
business. Coal operators were then liable to criminal 
prosecution, subject to fine and imprisonment, under the 
Sherman Law for acts which would have been a substantial 
advantage to the operators, to the country and to the 


‘ 


consumer. In April 1915 a committee of Indiana coal 
operators consisting of W. 8S. Bogle, John T. Connery, J. 
C. Kolsem, Hugh Shirkie, Morton L. Gould and Carl 
Scholz came to Washington with the intention of inter- 
viewing first the Federal Trade Commission and then the 
Department of Justice. The situation in the coal in- 
dustry was carefully outlined to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission which advised that it had no power to render any 
assistance in the premises and suggested that the matter 
should be taken up with the Department of Justice. 
The Department of Justice expressed great sympathy 
with the situation but that Department was unable to 
give any guiding advice. President Wilson then being 
out of town, the matter was presented to him by letter and 
he replied as follows: “You may be sure that I will con- 
sult with my associates here, and that, if there is any 
possible way in which we can help in the situation which 
you unfold, we shall be glad to do so.””. This was but one 
among a number of appeals which were made to the author- 
ities for some method by which the industry might be 
relieved of the bad effects of the cut-throat competition 
existing between more than five thousand individual 
operators with a capacity of producing 50 per cent more 
coal than the market could possibly consume. The situ- 
ation was made more difficult by the fact that these oper- 
ations required continuous working at the highest pro- 
ductive capacity in order that the overhead charge might 
be kept at the lowest point possible in order to meet the 
cut-throat competition of other producers, each in turn 
equally anxious to keep down the overhead expense. 
But no aid, no promise of aid, no indication of possible 
aid was offered. When the war broke out the govern- 
ment required that these operators should unanimously 
agree in a way which would have subjected them all to 
penitentiary sentences before the war. An appeal for 
government supervision was refused before the war, 
immediately after all operations had to be uniform under 
government direction. 


When the war was over the coal industry was completely 
disorganized, but still in position to furnish more coal than 
the country could consume. Transportation facilities 
were so disorganized as to interfere with the distribution 
of coal; speculators took advantage of the situation; war 
orders and governmental interference left some sections 
without a proper supply of coal and the nation’s wrath 
turned itself against the coal operators, who have for 
twenty years furnished coal cheaper than it has been 
provided to the consumers in any other nation in the world. 
Coal operators are to be punished for having furnished 
coal so cheap as to build up in this country its enormous 
industrial prosperity. Without cheap power, without 
cheap coal for transportation this magnificent progress 
could not have been made. 

The coal industry today is maligned, slandered and 
blamed for conditions for which the greater part of the 
coal operators are in no wise responsible. 


LABOR SHOULD GO TO WORK 


HE MOST DISTURBING indication in the indus- 
trial field is the unusually large number of unem- 
ployed. This unemployment is based upon the 
fact that the markets of the future will not absorb goods 
produced at war time costs. With living costs twenty per 
cent below war prices and continually falling, there is 
every reason to expect labor to accept a similar reduction 
because without that reduction low priced goods are 
impossible. The Monticello N. Y. Watchman, in a recent 
editorial, comments as follows: 
“Raw materials are coming down in price and labor prices must 
follow. The public insist on lower prices for the necessities of life 
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and will not buy unless the reduction is made Manufacturers have 
got to sell the goods for less cr not sell them at all and they cannot 
sell them at lower prices if they have to pay the present high prices 
of labor. Labor, therefore, must quit striking and go to work. 
Half of labor for the last two years has been on a strike, upsetting 
business, derreasing products, increasing prices, and pauperizing 
itself. Had there been no strikes labor today would have been 
rich instead of hunting for soup houses and bread lines.” 


The above is sound advice and should apply as well 
to capital as to labor. With unb ounded natural resources, 
with the expanding needs of the nation, with foreign 
markets, to which goods may be shipped as soon as the 
financial situation has been bettered, there is every promise 
of the highest remuneration which large consumption will 
justify. 


THE SALES TAX 


re NHE PROPAGANDISTS of the sales tax, and there 
are many, freely admit that their intense activities 
during the last year are but the groundwork for a 
campaign forecasted to captivate sentiment throughout 
the country and force the hand of Congress. Therefore, 
in advance of this Alexandrian campaign, it may be pre- 
sume «] that there are many who have not yet grasped the 
“principles” and exact nature of this species of taxation. 

We have perhaps the requisite patience, but scarcely the 
time or space, to attempt a comp ete exposition of the 
sales tax. In the first place, ‘sales tax”’ is a generic term 
which has been liberally applied to all of the myriad forms 
of excises, but particularly to the many new proposals 
primarily designed to eliminate or reduce the present 
taxes upon luxuries and non-essentisls. We have sales 
taxes at the present time, of course—taxes upon sales of 
tobacco, jewelry, sporting goods, candy, cgstly apparel, 
ete., etc. But, it is claimed, such taxes are no longer 
wanted; rather, they should be extinguished and the com- 
pensatory revenue be derived from a “general sales tax” 
at a single fixed rate, spread “thinly” over all sales, in- 
cluding, although not conspicuously mentioned, the neces- 
saries of life. 

‘Everything should be treated alike.’’ Some of the 
devotees of this form of tax ‘‘simplification” rest here 
content, but many more think such a fine ideaé should be 

carried to the ultimate of its almost endless possibilities. 
It being contended that the rich man and the wealthy 
corporate octopus are not paying taxes, but rather shifting 
the ‘m to the poor ultimate consumer, why not levy a 

‘general sales tax”’ upon everybody as well as everything, 
forget the inequities, iniquities and complexities of the 
income tax, and all be happy? ‘“‘Everybody should be 
treated alike.” (Except, of course, college professors, 
economists and that ilk, who should be set to figuring 
excess profits taxes for the rest of their abnormal lives as 
punishment for the sins committed in defending taxation 
according to ability to pay.) Extremists being somewhat 
in disrepute at the present time, there are few who go so 
far as this, however. On the vast middle-ground rests 
a multitude of schemes, some of which have been worthy 
of, and have had, careful and hopeful consideration. There 
are advocates who would limit sales taxes to merchandise, 
and some would exempt, as has Canada, the essentials of 
life. Others would confine the tax to the final sale to the 
consumer, despite the difficulties of defining the latter in 

each instance. Others would do this, or that, or these, 
or those, and oth ers would not. But over it all the battle- 
cry rings out: ‘’Tis a simple thing.” 

Simplicity is presented by proponents as the chief virtue 
of the sales tax, and we can understand the reaction from 
the delirium of the present excess profits tax. It is much 
more difficult, however, to comprehend the mental twists 
of the self-acknowledged leaders of the sales tax propa- 


ganda when they declare publicly that ‘“‘ There is no science 
of taxation” and that “Billions ean be 1 raised by the sales 
tax but nobody will know it or feel it.” If there is any- 
body in the United States who truly believes that billions 
of dollars of revenue can be raised by a sales tax without 
bothering anyone, we advise him most sincerely to join 
the movement; also, to help put in the penitentiary those 
responsible for the revenue laws of the last decade. 

The blind obsession which seéms to possess many of the 
violent proponents of the sales tax is likely to react to 
their disadvantage. The urge toward simplicity in tax- 
ation is a movement of large proportions, but the un- 
muffled tirades of some New York interests recently will 
be found in time but a little toot whistle on a big steam 
roller. Revenue legislation moves cautiously. Proposals 
such as those of Otto H. Kahn, who suggests an experi- 
mental sales tax upon commodities of one-third of one 
per cent, in addition to some existing excises, are entitled 
to the respect of all men, howeyer we may differ in principle. 
But blatant demands upon Congress for a taxation revolu- 
tion involving billions of dollars annually, with anathema 
upon the heads of all who dare oppose, are worth what 
they appear to be worth. 

Failing the sales tax, what is the answer? For the 
excess profits tax is to go, the income tax must be ad- 
justed, and the huge hole in the governmental revenues 
must be plugged. In the words of former Solicitor of 
Internal Revenue Ballantine, is not the case like that of 
a very sick patient seeking the way to health? He vearns 
for a healing touch, a sovereign cure. He has little en- 
thusiasm for the counsel of the experienced physician who 
tells him there is no royal road; that he must carefully do 
this, that and the other; must not complicate his troubles 
by trying undemonstrated or discredited methods: that 
he may be helped here and there by one medicine or 
another, but must gradually fight his way back to health. 
Of such a nature is the program recommended by the 
Committee of the National Industrial Tax Conference. 


SENATOR THOMAS AND REPRESENTATIVE 
GOVERNMENT 
HE FOUNDERS OF OUR GOVERNMENT 
undertook to create a representative government. 
The plan contemplated a close sympathy between 
the House of Representatives and the people through bi- 
ennial election so that members of Congress should at 
all times feel their direct responsibility to their several 
districts. This responsibility to public sentiment was 
stabilized by a Senate, the members of which were to be 
one step removed from the people’s choice by being 
elected for a term of six years by the several state legis- 
latures. Senators were expected to be responsible to 
their constituents, but to be elected for a term sufficiently 
long to enable them to voice the sober second judgment 
of the public which was to be the stabilizing influence over 
the members of the lower house, whose possible retire- 
ment from Congress was never to exceed two years ahead. 
The President, with a deciding vote upon all matters 
legislation, with the veto power except when over- 
ridden by a two-thirds majority of both House and Senate, 
represented as nearly as might be the entire nation. 

These public agencies were designed to be thoroughly 
representative of every phase of public thought, the 


majority being in position to finally pass upon the rules 
under which a popular government was to function. 
Senator Thomas of Colorado, in connection with his keen 
and well-founded criticism of certain public expenditures 
also criticises the fact that our government is bureaucratic 
satire the fact that members of 
are responsive to the wishes of 


and decries with keen 
the Senate and the House 
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their constituents. It is perhaps wise that these matters 
should receive thorough discussion and open criticism. 
To the extent that the American people approve the course 
of Congress will its members be returned to that body; 
to the extent that these representatives fail to represent, 
will others take their places in future elections. That the 
principles of representative government shall be main- 
tained is vastly more important than the practice of 
economy, even granting this to be of much importance. 

Senator Thomas, referring to local sentiment in the 
home district, says: 

“It counts, of course; it counts so much that we legislate here not 
according to our convictions but according to the demands of our 
constituents: in other words, we are no longer Senators; we are dele- 
gates; we are rubber stamps. We used to keep one ear to the ground, 
but now we keep both, and as soon as we think we know what the 
prevailing sentiment is at home we make up our minds.” 


In what other way can the principles of this government, 
as defined by Lincoln, be made effective: ‘A government 
of the people, by the people and for the people.”” Senator 
Thomas, as a lawyer well knows that his professional 
employment has usually been for a specific case or for a 
period of time determined by the whim of his client. 
Clients do not usually employ attorneys for a term of 
years, giving them carte blanche authority to handle all of 
their affairs without direction or further advice from the 
principal. An attorney represents his client during 
mutual agreement and the relation may be terminated by 
either party at any time. ,The candidate for a seat in 
the Senate or for a district in Congress is elected for a 
specified term during which he has unlimited authority 
to speak for his district whether his acts meet their ap- 
proval or not. Senator Thomas is one of the few Senators 
to whom his caustic criticism does not apply. He is one 
of the few Senators ready to carry out his own ideas 
without regard to the wishes of his constituents at home. 
His retirement from public office on the fourth of March 
takes from the United States Senate one of its most 
brilliant minds and a most useful public servant and yet 
his theory of senatorial responsibility to the wishes of his 
constituents is one of the factors which has brought 
about his retirement. In connection with much legislation 
and particularly with reference to the provisions of the 
Revenue Law of 1918, Senator Thomas has earned the 
commendation of the mining industry. His record is 
clean, effective and brilliant. This must be said, even 
though we may disagree with his theory of the relation 
which a Senator bears to that constituency: which he 
represents. 


FUTURE PRICE LEVELS 
REDICTIONS as to the plan of price levels of 
the future is somewhat hazardous. There are, 
however, some fundamental principles which com- 

mand consideration. If the world stood still, if industrial 
operations and financial methods remained unchanged, 
the task would be more simple; but, new inventions 
may greatly change production costs and the movement 
of money may be greatly accelerated. The supply of 
gold is comparatively fixed. The service of gold is en- 
hanced by a more rapidly moving currency and an in- 
creased mobility of the world’s gold supply. If proper 
allowance can be made for these varying factors, predic- 
tion as to future price levels can be made with reasonable 
accuracy. A careful analysis justifies the belief that 
price levels of the future will range from 25 to 40 per cent. 
above the 1914 level. This estimate cannot be applied 
to any one commodity but to the average price of com- 
modities. It is probable that the wage scale will range 
somewhat above this point but it cannot remain on the 
average of the three years past and permit commodity 
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prices to fall to the predicted level. To the extent that 
the average wage level, as compared with 1914, is above 
the index price of commodities, to that extent must 
capital and management be content with a smaller return. 
Wage levels seemingly cannot be more than 50 per cent. 
above the 1914 level. In other words, a 10 per cent 
differential probably fully measures the excess profits 
which capital has received and more than that reduction 
would probably prevent capital from hazardous invest- 
ment. This would create a condition in which the re- 
duction of wage levels would be forced to a point where 
enough profit would remain to induce investment; other- 
wise, labor would be without employment. It seems to be 
a fair prediction that commodity prices will range about 
from 30 to 40 per cent above pre-war levels and that wage 
levels will probably be from 40 to 50 per cent. above pre- 
war levels in the final adjustment of industrial conditions. 


THE NORFOLK IDEA 


HE CRESCENT IRON WORKS, at Norfolk, Va., 
in the summer of 1929 found itself unable to 
continue operations with the high wage levels then 

prevailing. The Machinists’ Union bought up the mort- 
gage and assumed control of the plant. Instead of a long 
industrial struggle between employers and employees, 
thrifty employees purchased the plant, assumed its oper- 
ation and it is now said to be running successfully 

This is a splendid remedy for labor troubles. Let labor 
put itself upon the employer's side by accumulating its 
savings and applying them to industrial operation. Those 
who favor the Norfolk idea insist that it offers a legitimate 
method of obtaining relief. The successful application 
of this idea to larger operations may be questioned but 
there would seem to be no reason, where sufficient savings 
have been accumulated to operate upon a large seale, why 
the plan might not be applied to the largest possible opera- 
tions. The one question is whether a coming together 
of small investors will develop a leader with the brains 
essential for the economical direction of a large business 
enterprise and whether an organization so constituted 
will submit to that discipline which is necessary to efficient 
operation. With proper management, there is no reason 
why this plan may not be applied to the largest industrial 
enterprises. 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


ANY AND VARIED are the views expressed 

concerning the future of American business. 

Some few feel hopeless as to the future, basing 
their pessimism upon the accepted belief that prices must 
necessarily be reduced and that the necessary reduction 
in wages will be so contested by organized labor as to 
throw the country into a series of industrial disturbances 
which will absolutely prevent progress and a return to 
normal conditions. 

A great majority, however, are optimistic concerning 
the future, the better and prevailing sentiment being that 
the future is filled with promise. The war left an over- 
supply in many lines, produced at war prices. The 
owners of these stocks had to sell these goods at high prices 
or sustain material loss thereon. Every effort has been 
made to maintain prices until the high priced goods 
were disposed of. Production was largely curtailed in the 
face of falling markets. In many instances the loss has 
been or is being taken and prices are gradually being 
brought down to a point which may be regarded as more 
nearly the level which will exist when normal conditions 
are again reached. In the meantime stocks are being 
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exhausted and production must shortly again be under- 
taken on a large scale in order to keep up with the current 
demand. 

The buyers’ strike which has been quite generally in 
operation is being broken by reduced prices. Operations 
are being begun at reduced costs and it is confidently 
believed that within the next three months a radical 
change for the better will take place. The incoming 
national administration will assure business stability 
so far as this can be guaranteed by governmental influence. 
The devastated European countries are gradually im- 
proving their financial conditions and there is every 
reason to anticipate that the last three months of the year 
1921 will witness a prosperity which this country has 
never before known except in war times. 


The issue is clearly drawn. The Supreme Court has 
disapproved secondary boycotts and Samuel Gompers has 
disapproved its decision. Union labor now has a well- 
defined opportunity to show which authority it regards 
as the highest in the land. 


Several score government bureaus have been, and some 
still are, consuming time, money and white paper in 
investigating the reasons for the high cost of living. 
Possibly this is one of the reasons. 


In disapproving elaborate and costly inauguration fes- 
tivities, President-elect Harding showed that economy, 
as well as charity, may sometimes begin at home. 


War Finance Corporation Revived 


FOLLOWING THE PASSAGE over President Wilson’s 
veto of the resolution reviving the War Finance Corpora- 
tion, the directors unanimously passed a_ resolution 
rescinding its action of May 10, 1920, putting the organiza- 
tion out of business. The managing director has issued 
an announcement that the corporation is now prepared 
to consider applications for advances that meet the terms 
of the law in the same manner that it considered advances 
prior to the suspension of its activities in May. In sub- 
mitting applications for loans, applicants should set forth 
in detail all facts relating to their financial condition, the 
purposes of the proposed advances and full information 
to enable the corporation to determine whether the appli- 
cants are eligible under the law and can meet its terms and 
conditions. Insofar as is necessary the corporation will 
give personal hearings to prospective borrowers. Those 
desiring information may communicate with the managing 
director of the corporation, Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Cost of the Fuel Administration 


The cost of the Fuel Administration from September 
1917 to June 30, 1919, was $4,824,681, and on June 30, 
last there was a balance on hand of $989,137 from the 
$5,813,818 appropriated, according to a final report by 
Lawrence Mitchell, assistant business manage: of the 
administration. Washington headquarters expended $2,- 
706,479 and state fuel administrators $1,948,618. By 


states the largest sum was spent in New York. $212,012, 
of which $51,675 was in New York city; Pennsylvania was 
second with $84,025, and Illinois third with $66,849. The 
cost of administering the law in New England was $99,812. 
There were fifty-two “dollar a year” men in the adminis- 
tration and the highest yearly salary paid was $3,600. 


RENO EXPERIMENT STATION DEDICATED 
BEFORE NOTABLE GATHERING. 


HE RARE AND PRECIOUS METALS station of 

the Bureau of Mines at Reno, Nevada, which will 

-M. carry on investigations formerly made at the Golden 

station, was formally opened January 20. The station 

will be operated by the Bureau of Mines in cooperation 

with the Mackay School of Mines of the University of 

Nevada. Dorsey A. Lyon, supervisor of stations and 

chief metallurgist of the Bureau of Mines and Francis C. 

Lincoln, dean of the school of mines of the University of 
Nevada, were in charge of the dedication ceremonies. 


The following mining school representatives and Bureau 
of Mines station heads were in attendance: Elmer A. 
Holbrook, chief metal mining engineer and executive 
officer in charge of the investigations branch; Harrison E. 
Meyer, chief clerk; Charles E. van Barneveld, superin- 
tendent, Southwest Experiment Station; Lionel H. Dus- 
chak, superintendent, Pacific Experiment Station; Samuel 
C. Lind, superintendent, Rare and Precious Metals 
Experiment Station; Oliver C. Ralston, superintendent, 
Northwest Experiment Station; Thomas Varley, superin- 
tendent, Intermountain Experiment Station; Gurdon M, 
Butler, dean of the school of mines, University of Arizona; 
Frank H. Probert, dean of the school of mines, University 
of California; Joseph F. Merrill, dean of the school of 
mines, University of Utah, and Milnor Roberts, dean of 
the school of mines, University of Washington. 


NEW HEAD FOR BARTLESVILLE 
EXPERIMENT STATION 


FTER SERVING AS ASSISTANT for one year, 

H. H. Hill has been appointed superintendent of 

the Petroleum Experiment Station of the Bureau of 

Mines, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. His appointment was 

made retroactive to January 1, when he actually assumed 
direction of the station’s work. 

Beginning as a chemist, Mr. Hill has spent several years 
with the Bureau of Mines. He became one of the service’s 
specialists, devoting his attention principally to refinery 
engineering. His experiences will come in handy at 
Bartlesville, for the station operates a complete refinery in 
miniature. While detailed at Pittsburgh and Washing- 
ton Mr. Hill prepared, in conjunction with E. W. Dean, 
Bulletin 191, ‘‘ Quality of Gasoline Marketed in the United 
States,” and Technical Paper 181, ‘‘ Determination of 
Unsaturated Hydrocarbons in Gasoline.” 

Mr. Hil succeeds Earl W. Wagy, who became superin- 
tendent when A. W. Ambrose was called to Washington 
to take up the work previously carried on by J. L. Lewis 
as chief of the petroleum-division. Mr. Wagy resigned 
from the Bureau of Mines service to accept a position as 
production engineer with the Standard Oil Company of 
California. 

M. J. Kirwan, formerly oil and gas supervisor for the 
California State Mining Bureau, has been detailed to the 
Bartlesville station to take charge of drilling and produc- 
tion work. He recently spent a year in Japan with the 
Nippon Oil Company. 


Nine Months Coal Output 


COAL PRODUCTION during the first nine months 
of 1920 was 462,933,000 tons, an increase of 54,288,000 
tons over the corresponding period of 1919. Exports 
totalled 30,503,066 short tons, valued at $230,405,281. 
Of this export tonnage, 26,387,215 tons was bituminous 
and 4,115,851 tons was anthracite. 
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NEW IDAHO SENATOR APPRECIATES NEEDS OF 
MINING INDUSTRY 


F FELLOW SUFFERERS can always be relied upon 
to help one another out in emergencies, then the min- 
ing industry of America ought to be able to lean upon 

Senator F. R. Gooding of Idaho with the most implicit 
and trusting kind of reli- 
ance. For he also has suf- 


the state. During all this time, and the period which has 
intervened since, he farmed and raised sheep, and for the 
last several years (including the present one) he has culti- 
vated several thousand acres of land and has been the 
owner of some of.the largest 


ered in the mining game, 
having endured the keenest 
and intensest kind of agony 
at a time of life when all 
suffering is more or less 
agonizing. He lost the first 
twenty-six hundred dollars 
he ever had in a mining ven- 
ture. 

That, however, was not 
the end of his experience 
with mining operations. 
Having come from England 
just as the Civil War was 
closing, and having received 
a common school education 
at Paw Paw, Mich., and 
having moved to California 
when he was fifteen and to 
Idaho when he was twenty- 
one, it goes without saying 
that he was of one of the 
pioneering kind who would 
never let a combination of 
disappointment, disillusion- 
ment and total disbursement 
of all his funds put a perma- 
nent check upon his progress 
in any particular direction. 
He stuck right with the 
mining game, albeit to 
another phase of it, and 
from 1881 for about ten 
years thereafter he was a 
successful mining contractor 
in the Wood River country. 
During this period he saw 


SENATOR F. R. GOODING 
of Idaho 


flocks of sheep in Idaho. But 
he has never forgotten that 
his first suecess in life, as 
well as his first setback, 
was due to his activities in 
the mining field. He has 
always kept posted on the 
progress and the needs of 
the industry, and when on 
January 15 he took the 
oath of office he carried 
into the Senate Chamber 
a thorough knowledge of 
the mining situation of 
today and a keen apprecia- 
tion of its present needs. 
“Tl am familiar with the 
conditions and needs of the 
industry and I have always 
been one of its friends,” he 
said to a representative of 
the Mining Congress Jour- 
nal while getting straight- 
ened out in Room 341 of 
the Senate Office Building. 
“T appreciate the im- 
portance of the mining 
industry, the drawbacks 
and the hardships which 
surround it and which go 
with it. The industry, as 
you know, needs protec- 
tion. It and all other 
lines will have to have 
greater protection than 
ever before. Prices, wages, 


so much of mining and so 
little of everything else that to this day he summarizes his 
experiences of the whole decade in the one sentence: “I 
spent ten years in a mining camp.” 

At the end of the decade he found time for other things. 
For one thing, he served as a member of the Idaho Senate, 
and for another he became chairman of the Republican 


State Central Committee. He also served as governor of 


LUMBER INVESTIGATION NEXT 
THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE during the 


second week in January announced a general investigation 
of lumber interests and a decision to push its inquiry into 
the building materials situation, particularly in connection 
with the Lockwood investigation in New York. The 
Southern yellow pine industry, according to the announce- 
ment, will receive special attention. The Justice Depart- 
ment’s announcement followed the submission to Congress 
of a bulky report by the Federal Trade Commission of the 
national lumber situation. 


freight rates will never go 
back to pre-war levels. The need for tariff protection 
ought to be apparent.”’ 

Senator Gooding defeated Senator John F. Nugent in 
the general election. When Senator Nugent’s appoint- 
ment to a federal office was confirmed, Governor D. W. 
Davis appointed Senator Gooding to serve out the un- 
expired portion of his term. 


WESTERN SUPERINTENDENTS CONFER 
SUPERINTENDENTS of Western Experiment Sta- 
tions of the Bureau of Mines held a conference at Berkeley, 


Cal., January 24-26. Dorsey A. Lyon, chief metal- 
lurgist and supervisor of stations, was in charge. All of 


the station superintendents and mining school deans who 
took part in the dedication of the Reno experiment 
station on January 20 attended the Berkeley conference. 
A special meeting was held for an exchange of opinion 
on current subjects between the superintendents and the 
mining school heads, 
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RESUME OF YEAR’S FIVE-METAL OUTPUT OF 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN STATES 


ETAL PRODUCTION in eleven Western mining 
states during 1920 showed, on the whole, either 
in quantity or value or both combined, heavy 

reductions as compared to that of 1919. Depressing 
market conditions, freight rate increases and expensive 
labor and materials were the causes. 

Arizona was the only state whose gold production dur- 
ing the year was greater than that of 1919, although 
Oregon’s output was almost as large. Silver production 
increased in five states and declined in six. Increased 
copper output was noted in six states, but in each state in 
whick values were calculated it was shown that they were 
smaller than in 1919, notwithstanding increase in output. 
Lead production increased in seven states and declined in 
two, results in two other states not being known. The 
value of output in Montana was greater than in 1919, 
notwithstanding smaller production. Arizona and Colo- 
rado were the only states whose zine production declined, 
with reports from Oregon and South Dakota not in. 


Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Utah and Washington, 
despite adverse conditions, emerged at the end of the year 
with incomes from the five metals combined exceeding 
those of the year before. In each state, the falling off in 
some metals was counterbalanced by increases in the 
value of others. Idaho, according to preliminary figures, 
enjoyed the most successful year of any of the Rocky 
Mountain States, its five-metal production being about 
50 per cent greater than in 1919. This showing was made 
by an increase of 35 per cent in silver and of rhore than 100 
per cent in lead. 


A survey of the year by states follows: 


ARIZONA.—Although the quantity of output of the 
five m@tals, except zinc, increased during 1920, the value, 
$107,725,000, represented a decrease of $3,433,000 below 
1919. The low price of copper was responsible for the 
diminished total. 

Production figures for the two years are shown in the 
following table: 

1919 
$4,506,413 

5,266,605 
538,100,844 

10,203,078 

1,717,000 


1920 
$4,686,000 
5,532,000 
559,235,000 
14,000,000 
1,457,000 


Gold. 
Silver (fine ounces) 
Copper (Ibs. 
Lead Ibs. ) 

Zine (Ibs. 


Arizona gold production increased in 1920 as a result of 
the slight improvement in production from copper ore and 
the steady output from the Oatman, Mohave County, 
region. More than half the output of the state came from 
Mohave County. 

The silver output increased in value from $5,898,598 to 
$6,032,000. 4 Although the quantity of copper production 
increased in 1920, the value decreased from $100,086,757 
in 1919 to about $95,741,000 in 1920. Most of the smelters 
produced more copper than in 1919, but no effort was 
made to equal the production record of 1918. Toward the 
end of the year many companies were operating at a loss. 

Lead production increased in value from $540,763 in 
1919 to $1,147,000 in 1920. The recoverable zine output 
decreased in value from $125,341 to $118,000. 

Arizona mining companies during the first eleven months 
of 1920 paid in dividends $16,706,783, exclusive of 
$4,500,000 of the Phelps Dodge Corporation, which also 
operates mines in Mexico and New Mexico. 


CALIFORNIA.—Labor conditions were still unsatis- 
factory at the close of the year. Expensive and inefficient 
workmanship was responsible for the closing down of many 
large mines and of the curtailment of operation in others. 
Other factors contributed to reduce production, as seen 
in the table: 


1919 1920 
Silver (fine ounces)... .. 1,107,189 1,538,660 
Copper (Ibs.)........ 21,732,507 12,934,900 
472,990 1,572,500 


Charles G. Yale, of the San Francisco office of the 
Geological Survey, who made the report on this state, 
said it was almost impossible to obtain capital for gold 
mining, as very few mines were making a profit. ‘‘Some 
large producers are unwilling to push production and 
development and pay the consequent war income tax, so 
they are only keeping the mines running” Mr. Yale said. 
“The force of men engaged in all kinds of mining work 
has been cut down. The cost of producing gold has been 
steadily rising for several years, until it nearly prohibits 
all profit.” Except for dredging, the gold mining industry 
would be at a still lower ebb, Mr. Yale holds. Of the 
1920 production, 52 per cent was obtained from lode 
mines and 42 per cent from placers. At the end of the 
year the dredges were producing 96 per cent of the placer 
gold, or 46 per cent of the state’s entire output. 

The greater part of the silver output of 1920 came from 
lead-silver ores in the southern part of the state. The 
increase in lead was due entirely to the production of one 
mine in southern California, which reported no output in 
1919. 


COLORADO.—The 1920 production of gold, silver and 
zine showed decreases, while that of lead and copper 
showed gains, according to Charles W. Henderson of the 
Geological Survey. Following are the figures for two 


years: 

1919 1920 
Gold.. $9,867,927 $7,650,000 
Silver (fine ounces) 5,639,516 5,400,000 
Copper (Ibs.) 3,310,675 3,600,000 
Lead (Ibs.) 35,859,090 44,600,000 
Zine (Ibs.) 51,445,429 42,000,000 


The increase in output of lead and copper and the 
maintenance of zine production to 80 per cent of the 1919 
level is attributed to continued operations of a concentra- 
tion-flotation plant in San Juan County. 


IDAHO.—The five-metal output of 1920, according to 
C. N. Gerry of the Geological Survey, approximated 
$32,144,000, which was $13,770,000 more than the 1919 


production. The year’s output of the different metals, 
as compared with 1919, follows: 
1919 1920 

Gold $713,238 $469,000 
Silver (fine ounces) 5,579,056 7,545,000 
Copper (Ibs.) 3,122,763 2,203,000 
Lead (lbs.) 182,341,898 254,662,000 
Zine (Ibs.) 15,994,229 28,309,000 


Silver production increased more than 35 per cent, and 
its value increased from $6,248,543 in 1919 to about 
$8,227,000 in 1920. The value of the mine output of 
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copper decreased from $580,834 in 1919 to approximately 
$377,000 in 1920. On account of the fact that the average 
price of lead was higher, the value of output increased 
from $9,664,121 in 1919 to $20,777,000 in 1920. The 
price of zine was also considerably higher in 1920. 


MONTANA.—The state’s production for the year was 
valued by C. N. Gerry at $64,685,000, an increase of 


$2,648,000 over 1919. Production for 1919 and 1920 
follows: 

1919 1920 
Gold $2,229,588 $1,742,000 


Silver (fine ounces 
Copper lbs. ) 
Lead (tbs. 

zine (Ibs. 


12,541,181 
169,981,288 
34,437,764 
168,763,823 


12,427,000 
176,600,000 
32,144,000 
203,953,000 


Silver production decreased in value from $14,046,123 
in 1919 to approximately $13,551,000 in 1920. As during 
former years, most of this silver came from copper ores, 
but considerable production was also obtained by smelting 
residue from zine ores. The state remained the leading 
silver producer of the nation, with Utah a close second. 
Despite the increase in copper output, there was a decrease 
in value of $1,377,000. Notwithstanding the decrease in 
quantity of lead production, the value of output increased 
from $1,825,201 in 1919 to approximately $2,623,000 in 
1920. The 1920 zine output was very close to the record 
mark of 1918. Its value was about $16,520,000 as com- 
pared with a value of only $12,319,759 during the year 
preceding. During the first eleven months of the year 
Montana operating companies paid approximately $9,515,- 
000 in dividends. 


NEVADA.—The output of gold, silver, copper, lead, 
and zine during 1920 was valued at $23,960,000, or an 
increase of $527,000 over 1919, according to Victor C. 
Heikes of the Geological Survey. Production figures 


follow: 

1919 1920 
Gold $4,541,502 $3,579,000 
Silver (fine ounces) 6,863,580 7,786,000 
Copper (Ibs. 52;331,175 55,790,000 
Lead (ibs. 15,349,370 19,510,000 
Zine (Ibs. 9,004,698 9,100,000 


Silver increased in value from $7,687,210 in 1919 to 
approximately $8,480,000 in 1920. Copper, which in- 
creased in quantity, decreased in value from $9,733,599 in 
1919 to $9,551,000 in 1920. The 1920 output was less than 
half of that of 1918. Lead production increased in value 
from $813,517 in 1919 to $1,592,000 in 1920, or nearly 100 
per cent. The recoverable zine output increased in value 
from $657,343 to $737,000. 


NEW MEXICO.—Production in 1920 compares with 
that of 1919 as follows: 


1919 1920 
Gold $651,000 $476,000 
Silver (fine ounces) 822,000 762,000 
Copper (Ibs.) 51,000,000 54,000,000 
Lead (lbs. 2,940,000 2,600,000 
Zine (tbs. 8,000,000 11,840,000 


These figures are based on the 
Henderson of the Geological Survey. 


OREGON.— Despite adverse conditions Oregon almost 
held its own in gold production. The 1920 output was 
estimated by Charles G. Yale at $942,200, a decrease of 
only $38,645 over 1919. The 1920 silver output was 
199,940 ounces, an increase of 88,819 ounces over 1919. 
The copper production of 1920 was 2,300,000 pounds or 
about 85,000 pounds more than in 1919. 

Mr. Yale regards the circumstance that the Oregon 
metal output has remained virtually stationary during a 
two year period of depression as an indication that it has 


report of Charles W. 


reached its lowest point and that improvement may there- 
fore be expected. Only seventy or eighty mines were 
producing at the end of the year as against between 150 
and 200 which formerly showed an output from three to 
four times greater than that of 1920. High wages, ex- 
pensive supplies, scarcity of labor and lack of water for 
mining and power all served as handicaps. Mr. Yale is of 
the opinion that normal conditions will see many of the 
idle mines in full blast again. 


SOUTH DAKOTA.—tThe state’s gold production in 
1920 was $4,339,000 as compared with $4,862,586 in 1919, 
and $6,565,337 in 1918. Silver production was 68,035 
ounces as against 115,522 ounces in 1919, according to 
the estimates of Charles W. Henderson of the Geological 
Survey. 

UTAH.—The value of the five-metal output for 1920 
was $46,000,000, a slight increase over 1919, according to 
Victor C. Heikes. Gold and copper decreased consider- 
ably, silver fell off slightly and lead and zinc increased. 
Here, as elsewhere, production was hampered by the high 
cost of mining, milling, smelting and refining, and in 
August the increased freight rate on ore and bullion pre- 
sented another serious obstacle. Comparative figures for 
two years follow: 


1919 1920 
Gold $2,159,471 $1,949,000 
Silver (fine ounces). . . 11,649,961 11,618,000 
Zine (Ibs.) 4,431,024 6,000,000 


More than half of the state’s output of gold came from 
the Bingham District, about 30 per cent trom the Tintic 
District and the remainder from Park City and other 
camps. Most of the gold production was obtained from 
siliceous, copper and lead ores treated at the smelting 
plants. The only considerable production by cyanidation 
was in Piute County. The silver output decreased in 
value from $13,047,956, in 1919, to $12,664,000, in 1920. 
Silver producers took advantage of the foreign market 
during the first five months of the year when the price 
was above one dollar per ounce and of the Pittman Act 
thereafter. The average price for the year was about 
$1.09 an ounce. 

The 1920 price of copper was slightly less than that of 
1919, hence the value of the output was decreased from 
$23,075,496 in 1919 to $19,991,000 in 1920. Most of the 
copper produced came from Bingham, where the monthly 
yield remained steady through the year at more than 
9,000,000 pounds. Lead production increased in value 
from $6,562,940 to about $10,939,000. 

The recoverable zine output increased in value from 
$323,465 in 1919 to $487,000 in 1920. 

WASHINGTON.—The value of the five-metal output 
for the year was approximately $1,193,000, an increase of 
$224,039 over that of 1919, according to C. N. Gerry. 
The decrease in gold and silver was more than offset by 
the increase in copper, lead and zine. Production figures 


follow: 

1919 1920 
Gold $252,862 $142,000 
Silver (fine ounces) 259,384 193,000 
Copper (Ibs. 1,676,576 2,394,000 
Lead (Ibs.) 2,146,157 5,079,000 


The value of the 1920 silver output was $210,000, a 
falling off of $80,510 from 1919. The copper output in- 
creased in value from $311,843 in 1919 to $409,000 in 1920. 
The lead output increased in value from $113,746 to about 
$415,000. Several hundred tons of zine ore were shipped 
from the Northport district in 1920, marking the first 
large output of zine in the state since 1917, when the Last 
Chance mine was operated. 
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CAN METAL MINING AGAIN RANK 
FIRST IN COLORADO? 


OW GRADE AND COMPLEX COLORADO 
ORES have been investigated by the United 
States Bureau of Mines and the Colorado School of 

Mines with a view to enabling metal mining to regain 
something of its former importance as the first industry of 
the state. The investigation, begun in January, 1920, 
was completed in December. A summary of work done 
and conclusions reached has been issued by the Bureau of 
Mines and a full report of results of field and laboratory 
work will soon be issued by the Colorado School of Mines. 


The state of Colorado appropriated $15,000 for the 
work. Mining.in the state now ranks below agriculture, 
live stock and manufacturing, its fall from first place being 
due partly to the decrease both in quantity and value of 
mineral production and partly to the rapid growth of other 
industries. The richer and more accessible ores having 
become largely exhausted, it was decided to determine the 
character and approximate extent of low grade and complex 
ores, and where these ores were obtained in sufficient quan- 
tity to conduct concentration tests at the Golden labora- 
tories in an effort to devise a cheap and suitable treatment. 
It was thought that this might make available a large 
amount of low grade material left in the mines, on the 
dumps or in unworked deposits. 

In preparing the preliminary program, the Bureau of 
Mines was represented by Dorsey A. Lyon, chief metallur- 
gist and supervisor of stations, Dr. R. B. Moore, chief 
chemist, Dr. 8S. C. Lind, superintendent of the Golden 
station, and W. H. Coghill, metallurgist. The Colorado 
School of Mines was represented by Dr. V. C. Alderson, 
its president, J. C. Williams, assistant director of its 
experiment plant and several members of +the faculty. 
General direction of the work was entrusted to Dr. Lind 
and Dr. Alderson. Cooperation during the investigations 
was vouchsafed by Horace E. Lunt, state mine commis- 
sioner; M. B. Tomblin, secretary of the Colorado Metal 
Mining Association, and State Senator J. G. Clattery. 
R. R. Hornor, mining engineer of the Bureau of Mines, 
conducted the field survey, assisted by B. C. Essig, repre- 
senting the state. They visited each of the principal 
mining districts and studied mining and milling practices, 
the character of ores being mined and milled and the 
treatment of problems involved. Altogether, they took 
sixty-three ore samples and had them tested at Golden. 
The results of their investigations, together with conclu- 
sions and recommendations, are outlined in the following 


report by -Messrs. Hornor and Coghill of the Bureau of 


Mines: 

“The low-grade ores occur both as oxides and sulphides, the latter 
being the more abundant The sulphides are usually of complex 
nature and frequently consist of an intimate mixture of galena, 
sphalevite, pyrite, and chalcopyrite, together with the sulphanti- 
monides and sulpharsenides of silver. 

“In the Central City and Idaho Springs districts, in southern 
Gilpin County and northern Clear Creek County, the ores may be 
classified according to the predominating metals as gold-silver ores, 
copper ores, and uranium ores. The gold-silver ores may be grouped 
in three types—pyritic ore with some chalcopyrite, galena, sphalerite 
with pyrite and chalcopyrite, and composite ores intermediate 
between the first and second types. The veins are worked chiefly 
for gold and silver, and in some deposits, copper, lead and zinc are 
the important minerals. 

“At Georgetown and adjacent districts in Clear Creek County, 
the ores are chiefly gold-bearing pyritic ore, and silver ores containing 
chiefly galena, blende, and pyrite. 

“The marked decline in mining in Gilpin and Clear Creek Counties 
is due primarily to depletion of the richer ore-bodies, and impoverish- 
ment of ores with depth. To some extent the complexity of the 
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ores and difficulties in treatment, with high costs of mining, freight 
rates and smelter rates, is responsible, but the chief cause is lack of 

ore. The mines offer little encouragement of finding important 
ore-bodies below depths already attained. 

“Two methods of procedure are suggested as a possible means of 
helping the industry. The first is the establishment of central 
custom mills employing improved methods, for treating the complex 
ores. Such mills might best be owned and operated on a cooperative 
The second is that careful and systematie prospecting be 
done along the strike, and in hanging and footwalls of the veins in 
those zones known to have contained rich ore bodies, in order to 
disclose deposits overlooked in early operations This work would 
be much more likely to disclose ore of commercial grade than any 
search in the zones opened by the various deep tunnels of the dis- 
trict, which in every instance have been disappointing and have not 
given the results predicted by their promoters 

“Leadville, in Lake County, is still unquestionably the premier 
mining district of the State. The bulk of Leadville’s present pro- 
duction is sulphide ores, chiefly pyrite carrying gold and silver which 
are smelted direct. The second largest tonnage is of mixed sulphides 

of iron, lead, and zine. The higher grade zine ore is smelted direct 
but the lower grade and mixed sulphide is concentrated. Of the 
oxidized ores, iron oxide carrying manganese, and zinc oxide are 
the more important; oxidized lead ore forms only a small part of the 
production. These are smelted direct. Siliceous sulphide ores, 
carrying gold, silver and copper are mined in large quantities and 
either smelted direct or concentrated to eliminate silica. 

“The milling of Leadville’s low-grade sulphide ores has not been 
conducted locally with any degree of success, as various idle mills 
erected attest. Only one mill is now in operation, the Leadviile 
District mill, which is treating siliceous pyritic ore. At the time of 
this survey, mining at Leadville was at the lowest ebb it has reached 
in many years. This depression may be attributed in part to high 
costs of operation, but the main cause is the inability to mine and 
treat at a profit, the low-grade and complex ores, both oxide and 
sulphides, of which large tonnages are known to exist, notably the 
low-grade oxidized silver ores on Fryer Hill, and the low-grade and 
mixed sulphides of lead, zinc, and iron on Carbonate Hill, Iron Hill. 
and Breese Hill. Granting that a cheap milling method can be 
worked out, cheaper methods of mining and handling the ores must 
be devised. To do this, Mining on a large scale and consolidation of 
small units seems essential. 

“The mining districts tributary to Breckenridge, Kokomo and 
Montezuma, in Summit County and Alma, in Park County, have in 
the past produced large quantities of the precious metals. Present 
mining is being done for the lead and zinc, which since 1909 have 
exceeded the value of gold and silver produced, indicating that 
mining in the future must depend on the base metals after depletion 
of the surface deposits carrying the precious metals. 

“In the Bonanza district, in Saguache County, the ore being 
mined is sulphide ores carrying iron, lead, zine and copper, with gold 
and silver tellurides and finely disseminated native silver. In the 
northern part of the district, lead-zine-silver ores predominate, and 
in the southern, gold-copper ores. There is also a manganese belt 
in which manganese minerals are abundant. At some of the mines, 
notably the Rawley, there is a large tonnage of complex ore that 
would justify careful study of milling problems. 

“In the mining region surrounding Aspen, in Pitkin County, the 
ores mined are chiefly silver sulphides associated with lead and zinc 
sulphides. The silver production has decreased to less than one- 
tenth what it was in early years. No estimate could be made of 
the approximate quantity of low-grade ore available, but, judging 
from the past history of the district, it is presumably large. 

“Neither the Monarch-Garfield district, in southwestern Chaffee 
County, nor the Tomichi district in Gunnison County, have been 
large producers as compared with other districts; the Madonna mine 
at Monarch has been the star producer. These districts contain no 
ores that present unusual difficulty in treatment. 

“The Creede district, in Mineral County, produces chiefly oxidized 
silver ore with a siliceous gangue, and a small amount of sulphide ore 
carrying lead, zinc, iron, silver, and gold. The oxidized ore is 
smelted direct. The high silica content is objectionable to the 
smelters, and ore below a certain grade is unmarketable, because 
of the high smelter charges and high freight rates. The principal 
reason for the decline of this district is the lack of ore of shipping 
grade. No reliable estimate can be formed of the amount of low 
grade or complex ores available. 

“In the San Juan district, with the exception of Telluride, the 
ores mined are chiefly sulphide ores carrying silver, lead, zinc, ‘and 
copper. In the early days of the district, the richer ores were smelted 


basis. 


direct, later concentration mills were erected to treat the second- 
As the mines attained still greater depths, the deposits 


class ores. 
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became barren or changed to ore of too low grade to work under the 
then existing conditions. In recent years the increased costs of 
mining and treatment, and higher freight rates has made working 
of the low grade ore impracticable. 

‘Telluride has always been a gold camp, with a small production 
of base metals. At first the ores were treated by stamp milling and 
cyanidation. With the exhaustion of the free milling ores, concen- 
tration became necessary, and the present practice is treatment by 
gravity concentration and flotation. 

‘With one or two exceptions, no large deposits of low-grade ore 
are known to exist in the San Juan district. 

‘The metallurgical work was ow the direction of W. H. Cog- 
hill, metallurgist, assisted by C. Anderson, J. P. Bonardi. 7 
Max Shapiro, of the Bureau of Ne and J. C. Williams and E. 
Engels representing the State. The first steps was to dM a 
careful physical examination of the ore, followed by chemical 
analysis to determine the content and character of the mineral 
present. If this showed that the valuable minerals present were so 
intimately associated or ‘‘locked”’ in the ore that they could not be 
readily separated, then methods of treatment were applied which 
experience had shown would be most likely to give the desired re- 
sults. In all 29 of the ores submitted were examined and their 
amenability to concentration determined insofar as time permitted. 
The principal processes tried were flotation, gravity concentration, 
and eyanidation. The most promising results were obtained by 
using flotation combined with gravity concentration. Differential 
flotation, or flotation of one mineral in advance of another, to make 
a complete separation, is not applicable, except in rare instances, to 
Colorado complex ores. 

‘From the complex sulphide ores galena and the precious metals 
were recovered as far as possible by gravity concentration. To 
recover the finest grains of galena, the chalcopyrite and the remainder 
of the gold and silver, means had to be devised to float them in 
advance of the sphalerite. Sodium sulphide was found to be a 
valuable reagent in this step. Results in the laboratory tests with 
sodium sulphide, and with an acid solution of sodium dichromate to 
grade up the zine by flotation, have been so successful that they 
should receive further attention. 

“The principal function of the dichromate was to remove the iron 
sulphide from the zine, but it also removed some of the lead, silver, 
and gold. 

‘The oxidized ores were tested principally by cyanidation, but 
some flotation tests were made. Some of the ores were readily 
amenable to cyanidation; but others proved refractory. The work, 
on account of the limited time and the large number of ores examined, 
was necessarily of a cursory nature. In general, the results are 
encouraging, and detailed examination of the more promising ores 
is now justified.’ 


E. COLLINS RE-ELECTED GOVERNOR 
OF COLORADO CHAPTER 


EORGE M. TAYLOR was re-elected president of 
the Colorado Metal Mining Association at the 
annual meeting recently held. Other officers 

chosen were: Jesse F. McDonald, R. M. Henderson and 
Bulkeley Wells, vice-presidents; A. M. Collins, treasurer; 
and M. B. Tomblin, secretary. 

Officers elected by the ¢ ‘olorado C hapter of the American 
Mining Congress are the following: George E. Collins, 
governor; J. F. Welborn, Charles A. Chase and George A. 
Stahl, vice-governors; A. M. Collins, treasurer; and M. B. 
Tomblin, secretary. 

Legislation levying a special tax upon all mining prop- 
erty in Colorado for the benefit of the mining industry 
was recommended. The proposed special tax provides for 
the collection of one-tenth of one per cent on the assessed 
valuation of all metalliferous properties in the state, the 
money to be placed in a metal mining fund to be admin- 
istered by a board of nine members appointed by the 
governor. Several Colorado state legislators attended the 
meeting and expressed approval of the bill. 

Resolutions expressing disapproval of further ‘blue 
sky” legislation were voted down, and the committee con- 
sidering such matters limited its recommendations to the 
enactment of constructive measures. Several of the dele- 
gates asserted that additional “blue sky”’ legislation would 
be unnecessary if the legislature would amend the present 
fraud law so as to protect investors adequately. 
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WESTERN PHOSPHATE PRODUCTION 
HEALTHY INCREASE 


HE NOTABLE FEATURE of the phosphate rock 

industry in 1920, according to the United States 

Geological Survey, Department of the Interior, was 
the increase in production in the Western States. The 
shipments from mines in Idaho ran from 2,000 to 3,500 
tons a month in the early part of the year but were more 
than 8,000 tons in a single month after midsummer. 
About 20,000 tons was shipped before July, more than in 
any previous entire year. The total output of the Western 
States in 1920 is estimated at 65,000 tons, in comparison 
with 17,000 tons in 1919. 

Shortage in the supply of freight cars hampered the 
industry in Tennessee, but the production of the old and 
some of the new companies was probably considerably 
greater than in 1919. 

Operations on Florida phosphate were pushed through- 
out the year and the push made up in part for the loss 
caused by the long strike in 1919. The shipments from 
the pebble field were probably more than 2,000,000 tons, 
and it is estimated that the total shipments from the state 
were as great as those in the peak year, 1913, and may 
even have surpassed them. The demand for phosphate 
for exportation was good, and many shipments were made 
to northern Europe. 

Total production of phosphate rock in the United States 
in 1920 was about 3,265,000 long tons, as compared with 
2,249,000 tons in 1919. 


SHOWS 


ASBESTOS EXPLORATIONS IN THE WEST 


THE U. 8. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY hopes that the 
import of long-fiber asbestos from Canada, from which 
this country obtains the greater part of its high grade 
supply, will eventually be reduced by large deposits which 
may be found in the western states. The survey looks 
particularly to Arizona, where asbestos of especially long 
fiber and silky texture has been discovered. 

In the Apache and San Carlos Indian reservations, in 
Arizona, asbestos is found associated with rocks known by 
geologists as the Apache group, which is made up of 
several formations. The principal deposits are in the 
Salt River region, where the Apache group is represented 
chiefly by beds of quartzite and limestone, which are at 
many places invaded by diabase, an igneous rock. Through- 
out this area much diabase has been injected into beds of 
limestone, and the asbestos is found near the contact of the 
limestone with the diabase. Places where the limestone 
has been much broken by the diabase have been parti- 
cularly favorable for the formation of asbestos. The 
asbestos is invariably associated with serpentine, a greenish 
mineral that is in some deposits in other regions mottled 
like a serpent’s skin, and although serpentine occurs at 
many places without asbestos, serpentine “float” frag- 
ments of it that lie loose on the surface, having been washed 
out from its outerop, are a valuable aid to the prospector 
for asbestos. In this region, asbestos itself also is gen- 
erally found as float for a considerable distance below its 
outerop. 


TEXAS.—Metal production for the year was 520,000 
ounces of silver and small amounts of gold, lead and copper, 
according to Charles W. Henderson. The silver mine at 
Shafter was in operation throughout the year. 
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THE SETTLEMENT OF FEDERAL TAXES 
FOR PAST YEARS 


By RosBert N. MILLER 


HE CRYING PRESENT NEED of every business 

of every kind is to find out once and for all what its 

tax bill to date is. At the present moment there is 
hardly a single corporate taxpayer that is sure all its tax 
is paid. The suspense in some cases is destructive of 
opportunity and fatal to successful operation. Delayed 
audits make it difficult for the banks of the country to be 
sure of the net worth of any business, since it is not un- 
common for an additional assessment to wipe out an 
apparent surplus and disclose an actual impairment of 
-apital. The department realizes these difficulties. This 
need can not be supplied 


ought to be paid enought to make them stay. To collect 
and check four billions in taxes each year under a law as 
complicated as this, takes not only good men, but many 
of them, and that takes money. In my judgment, this 
policy would be so efficient in the collection of taxes from 
those who under the law are liable that the present econom- 
ical administration of the law—approximately 53 cents to 
collect $100.00—could still be maintained. An important 
and valuable suggestion has been made by the leading 
tax men in the American Mining Congress—to establish 
a settlement board to assist in the settlement of cases 

under the proposed com- 


without Congressional ac- 
tion; to my mind three 
measures would be service- 
able towards producing the 
necessary result: 

First, enact the proposed 
provision by which settle- 
ments reached between the 
taxpayer and commissioner 
may be made final and bind- 
ing, both on the taxpayer 
and the government, unless 
actual fraud has been prac- 
tised. Under present laws, 
the commissioner is_ re- 
quired to reopen any case 
when he receives informa- 
tion tending to show a 
higher tax than has been 
assessed: New decisions of 
courts, or information re- 
ceived by the commissioner 
in the assessment of one 
corporation, casting light on 
the income received by 
another corporation or by 
individuals, may require ad- 
ditional assessment and ex- 
amination after a case has 
been apparently closed. The 
provision for final settle- 


ROBERT N. MILLER 


Formerly Solicitor of Internal Revenue 


promise provision just out- 
lined for cases arising for 
the war period—the board 
to be of a temporary char- 
acter, and to be composed 
of representative citizens of 
demonstrated judgment and 
ability, chosen for their fit- 
ness alone, and compen- 
sated on a basis which will 
prevent their service from 
involving too great a sacri- 
fice. But this board could 
function only on a founda- 
tion of adequate salaries 
to keep men in the unit, 
because it would need ac- 
curate technical informa- 
tion on a case before it could 
begin to function. 

Third, provide a tax court 
of appeals, where questions 
of law, arising under taxing 
acts, shall be promptly de- 
cided. Under present sys- 
tems, there are nine courts 
of appeal, no one of them 
binding on the other, to 
which tax questions can go. 
Their views differ, and there 
is no unified authority short 


ment would have the virtue 
of making it possible for a 
taxpayer to be sure that his taxes for a certain year are 
finally and definitely paid and disposed of. 

Second, provide for the commissioner of internal revenue 
sufficient funds to pay salaries to attract and hold an 
adequate number of men capable of dealing with these 
difficult questions with confidence and_ self-reliance. 
Decisive and broad-minded action cannot be secured in 
any business without paying for it. Men who have the 
knowledge and experience to carry such responsibility do 
not have to hunt for jobs. Such men are pursued by 
people who want to employ them. There are men in the 
work of the department who rank favorably in ability with 
the ablest accountants and technical men in the United 
States. In the legal department there are lawyers of 
first-rate ability. These men are underpaid, and are con- 
stantly receiving offers of salaries in multiples of what they 
earn now. Sooner or later they leave the service, and the 
new man requires nearly a year to get his bearings. They 
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of the already overburdened 
Supreme Court. A tax court 
of appealg would unify the appeals in a single court hav- 
ing the “time and undivided attention to build up a 
special knowledge of business problems, and to decide the 
questions as they arise. Such a court should be provided 
with such technical assistance as would enable it ade- 
quately to study the whole field. 

The delays and denials, the uncertainties and the harsh- 
nesses, under which the taxpayers have suffered so griev- 
ously are due, primarily, to the unexampled difficulties of 
the problem. So far Congress has not given to the com- 
missioner of internal revenue, or to any one else, the power 
to decide what tax would be fair for each taxpayer. It has 
given him the task of administering a law which, with a 
few exceptions, is laid down unchangeably. And if Con- 
gress had given the incumbent of that office the oppor- 
tunity of being a despot of that kind, in the hope that the 
despotism would be benevolent, the task of deciding what 
is “fair’’, aside from principle, would have proved almost 
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impossible. Any one who says a desperately complicated 
law on a desperately complicated subject can be simply 
administered does not understand the problem. To train 
a Washington force to deal with many millions of highly 
involved tax returns each year is in itself a tremendous 
task; the task of keeping the field agents—who necessarily 
work in small groups all over the country—fully up to date 
on the thousand questions of contruction, is much harder, 
although most of them are eager students. 

Taking the situation as it is, rather than as it would be 
under different laws and lower tax rates, the wise taxpayer 
will seek sympathetically to study the position of the 
department, as well as his own case, and will succeed where 
others fail by presenting his case so that his arguments 
fit in with the other decisions the department must make. 

However well informed the department is as to general 
theory and the particular facts of any case, the taxpayer 
in presenting his question ought to know still more about 
the theory of the law as applied to that particular case, 
and ought to know more about the facts of his own case 
than the department does at the outset. In a question 
which depends on what your statutory income is and what 
your statutory invested capital is, who ought to know 
more about it than yourself? And the department wel- 
comes such knowledge—just as the best qualified judge 
expects lawyers in the case to know more about it—at the 
beginning—than the judge, and would be surprised at any 
lawyer who started out by asking the court what questions 
were involved and how they ought to be presented. 

To dig through a thousand facts for the hundred which 
may show that your income or capital is abnormal is not 
a task that can be performed at a single sitting. A man 
who knows the particular business, and a man who under- 
stands the spirit of the provisions, must work together for 
a considerable time, in many cases, to sift the facts, 
eliminate the immaterial and assemble the really material 
facts in definite and compact form. The government 
desires to get the right answer; it will do all it can to dig 
out the facts which are favorable to the taxpayer, as well 
as to the others; but it is hardly reasonable to rely entirely 
on the government when the law has put the burden on 
you to do this long task of finding the evidence which you 
need. The practical truth of this is easily realized when 
we understand that each government auditor is likely to 
have piled up in his incoming basket a stack of files repre- 
senting the problems of other taxpayers who are clamoring 
for attention. 

In presenting his case to the bureau the taxpayer must be 
ready not only to show that his case is a just one, but he 
must be able to show also that it comes within a general 
rule which the department can ‘safely follow without 
causing trouble in other cases and without violating the 
text of the law or fundamental principles which have 
already been recognized by the bureau. Every principle, 
consistently carried out, operates favorably to some tax- 
payers and unfavorably to others, but the department, of 
course, can have only one rule on the same principle. A 
single example: In a certain class of expenditures which 
are in the twilight zone between capital expenditures and 
business expenses, one group of taxpayers, who are not 
interested in excess profits taxes, are likely to contend that 
they are deductible expenses, diminishing income, while 
another class of taxpayers who need a substantial invested 
capital will contend that such expenditure should only be 
regarded as of a capital nature. The ultimate decision as 
to the deductibility of the items will work unfavorably to 
one of these taxpayers or another, and that taxpayer who 
succeeds will do so not on the ground of what is fair to 
him but because he has brought his case within the general 
principle which the government finds tenable in the light 
of experience and court decisions. 


Especially is it worth while to analyze the decisions of 
courts so far as they construe regulations and rulings. 
Since 1909 there have been about 220 income tax decisions 
(including constructions of the corporation excise tax 
law). Nearly one-third of these have been decided the 
last fourteen months and the volume of these precedents is 
growing all the time. Incidentally, it is interesting to know 
that of sixty-three cases decided during a year, seventeen 
were under the corporations excise tax law, though involv- 
ing general principles, forty related to income taxes im- 
posed by later laws and four involved excess profits taxes. 
The department is especially interested in the bearing 
these current decisions have on any pending question. 

Abandonment of the excess profits tax will remove many 
difficult questions for future years, yet as long as the 
United States must raise by taxation as much as three 
or four billions, the determination of tax liability, whatever 
the basis of the tax or the terms of the law, will involve 
serious and complicated problems. 

The question is sometimes asked whether it is advisable 
for a taxpayer having business with the bureau to secure 
an introduction by some friend or acquaintance prominent 
in Washington. This is not necessary or even desirable. 
The best and only way to secure a favorable ruling from 
the department is to prepare the case thoroughly on the 
law and facts with a clear understanding of the particular 
issues on which the case will turn. If the case is so pre- 
pared it will receive the most careful attention. Any 
action which might be construed as the exercise of in- 
fluence from any source is certain to be regarded by the 
auditors as an admission that the case is not a strong one 
on its merits. 

When a taxpayer receives a letter from the bureau 
notifying him that additional taxes will be assessed, and 
it is felt that the additional assessment is not warranted, 
the taxpayer merely by writing promptly to the com- 
missioner at Washington may get an appointment in 
Washington, prior to assessment, at which the details can 
be learned and any additional points of law and fact 
urged by the taxpayer or his representative. And if the 
income tax unit should refuse to make the adjustment 
desired provision is made by which the taxpayer can 
secure a hearing before an appeal committee, sitting with 
attorneys from the office of the solicitor of internal revenue 
or the solicitor himself, before whom a full presentation of 
facts and legal arguments can be made. If this process of 
appeal requires time, the assessment frequently goes for- 
ward, but a claim in abatement usually defers payment 
until the question is decided. 

Even where a taxpayer has failed to reply promptly to 
a letter announcing an intention to assess additional tax 
and has delayed until an assessment is in the hands of the 
local collector for inforeement, the bureau has so arranged 
that, if he believes the additional tax is not correct, he 
may in every bona fide case secure a hearing and, if desired, 
a second consideration by the committee, and in nearly ev- 
ery case without paying the disputed tax until adjudicaton. 

Hearings before the committee have the advantage, 
essential in any true appeal, that the committee comes to 
the question with fresh minds. Much depends upon 
retaining on the committee, or securing on any body which 
may supplement it, fully qualified men of broad viewpoint 
and the necessary knowledge of the problems of different 
industries. 

A very practical question is: If: these methods by 
which cases can be concluded are so well worked out, why 
are many of our returns still unaudited, and why are we 
kept in the dark as to whether we owe the government or 
the government owes us? The answer has been indicated 

lack of power to settle finally, and lack of appropriation 
to hold the good experienced men or to secure the services 
of new men of broad knowledge. Help on these points 
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will go far to solve the problem. Settling the salaries 
question will solve another important problem: the need 
for decentralization, which must be delayed until the 
Washington office is stabilized. 

We cannot, in my belief, afford to cut expenses in the 
administration of the tax law, but in other government 
expenditures substantial reductions seem possible. The 
greatest hope for tax relief lies in that; if our government 
does not spend so much, it will not have to collect so much 
in taxes. There is here a great and difficult field for con- 
structive statesmanship; whoever can diminish the annual 
expenditure of the government will earn the fervent 
gratitude of his fellow citizens. 


SECONDARY BOYCOTT AND SYMPATHETIC 
STRIKE HELD TO BE UNLAWFUL 


Y A VOTE OF SIX TO THREE, the Supreme 
Court of the United States decreed that the Clay- 
ton Act did not authorize labor unions to conspire 

to restrain trade in violation of the anti-trust laws, and 
did not authorize them to conduct secondary boycotts or 
sympathetic strikes or to make the public suffer as a 
means of winning industrial battles, or to do anything 
else in itself unlawful. 

The case was that of the Duplex Printing Press Company 
of Battle Creek, Michigan, against business agents of the 
International Association of Machinists. The printing 
press company employs less than two hundred and fifty 
men. The machinists’ union called a strike, but only 
about fourteen men went out and the company continued 
doing business. Then the international union began a 

secondary boycott, nation-wide in its scope but particu- 
larly intensive in New York, where the company’s business 
was heaviest. The company, in the federal district court 
of southern New York, sought an injunction and failed 
to get it, took the case to the circuit court of appeals, and 
again lost, whereupon it appealed to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, which reversed the decrees of the 
lower courts and remanded the case to the district court 
with instructions to grant the relief sought. 

The Supreme Court in its opinion dealt specifically with 
Section 6 of the Clayton Act, which, with Section 20, has 
usually been construed by labor leaders as permitting 
members of unions to do things which it would be unlawful 
for others to do. Upon Section 6, the court had the 
following to say: 

“The section assumes the normal objects of a labor organization 
to be legitimate, and declares that nothing in the anti-trust laws shall 
be construed to forbid the existence and operation of such organiza- 
tions or to forbid their members from lawfully carrying out their 
legitimate objects; and that such an organization shall not be held 
in itself—merely because of its existence and operation—to be an 
illegal combination or conspiracy in restraint of trade. But there 
is nothing in the section to exempt such an organization or its mem- 
bers from accountability where it or they depart from its normal 
and legitimate objects and engage in an ac tua] combination or con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade. And by no fair or permissible con- 
struction can it be taken as authorizing any activity otherwise 
unlawful, or enabling a normally lawful organization to become a 
cloak for an illegal combination or conspiracy in restraint of trade 
as defined by the anti-trust laws.” 


The words “lawfully” and ‘ ‘legitimate 
by italics in the Supreme Court’s decision, and the court’s 
references to Section 20 of the Clayton Act stress the 
point that the measure was not intended to permit unions 
to do anything not “lawful” and “‘legitimate.’’ To sub- 
stantiate its own interpretation, the court considered the 
manifest intention of the lawmakers who enacted the 
Clayton Act. Extracts from this part of the Supreme 
Court decision follow: 


are emphasized 


“By repeated decisions of this court it has come to be well estab- 
lished that the debates in Congress expressive of the views and 
motives of individual members are not a safe guide, and hence may 
not be resorted tv, in ascertaining the meaning and purpose of the 
law-making body. But reports of committees of House or Senate 
stand upon a more solid footing, and may he regarded as an exposi- 
tion of the legislative intent in a case w here otherwise the meaning 
of a statute is obscure. And this has been extended to include 
ngs ego statements in the nature of a supplemental report made 
hy the committee member in charge of a bill in course of passage. 

“In the case of the Clayton Act, the printed committee reports 

contain extracts from judicial opinions and a then recent 
textbook sustaining the ‘primary boycott’, and expressing an 
adv erse view as to the secondary or coercive boy cott ; 

“Moreover, the report was supplemented in this regard ‘by the 
spokesman of the House committee (Mr. Webb) who had the bill 
in charge when it was under consideration by the House The 
question whether the bill legalized the secondary boycott having 
been raised, it was emphatically and unequivocally answered by 
him in the negative. 

“The present case furnishes an apt and convincing example. An 
ordinary controversy in a manufacturing establishment, said to 
concern the terms or conditions of employment there, has been held 
a sufficient occasion for imposing a general embargo upon the prod- 
ucts of the establishment and a nation-wide blockade of the channels 
of interstate commerce against them, carried out by inciting sym- 
pathetic strikes and a secondary boycott against complainant's 
customers, to the great and incalculable damage of many innocent 
people far removed from any connection with or control over the 
original and actual dispute—people constituting, indeed, the general 
public upon whom the cost must ultimately fall, and "whose vital 
interest in unobstructed commerce constituted the prime and para- 
mount concern of Congress in enacting the anti-trust laws, of which 
the section under consideration forms after all a part.’ 


The court thereupon decreed as follows: 


“There should be an injunction against defendants and the asso- 
ciations represented by them, and all members of those associations, 
restraining them, according to the prayer of the bill, from interfering 
or attempting to interfere with the sale, transportation, or delivery 
in interstate commerce of any printing press or presses manufac tured 
by complainant, or the transportation, carting, installation, use, 
operat}on, exhibition, display, or repairing of any such press or 
presses, or the performance of any contract or contracts made by 
complainant respecting the sale, transportation, delivery, or installa- 
tion of any such press or presses, by causing or threatening to cause 
loss, damage, trouble, or inconvenience to any person, firm, or corpo- 
ration concerned in the purchase, transportation, carting, installation, 
use, operation, exhibition, display, or repairing of any such press or 
presses, or the performance of any such contract or contracts; and 
also and especially from using any force, threats, command, direction, 
or even persuasion with the object or having ‘the effect of causing 
any person or persons to decline employment, cease employment, or 
not seek employment, or to refrain from work or cease working under 
any person, firm, or corporation being a purchaser or prospective 
purchaser of any printing press or presses from complainant, or 
engaged in hauling, carting, delivering, installing, handling, using, 
operating, or repairing any such press or presses for any customer 
of complainant. Other threatened conduct by defendants or the 
associations they represent, or the members of such associations, in 
furtherance of the secondary boycott should be included in the 
injunction according to the proofs.” 


Sodium in 1919 


A TOTAL OF 7,093,138 tons of sodium salts valued at 
$28,165,901 was produced from natural resources in the 
United States in 1919. Production was somewhat lighter 
than in 1918, with its 7,262,797 tons, but the value of 
=e was greater, the 1919 figures being $27,933,149. 
The Geological Survey’s figures for 1919 are divided as 
follows: Salt in brine, 2,809,000 tons; rock salt, 1,637,300 
tons; evaporated salt 2,618,200 tons; sodium carbonate, 
sodium bicarbonate, sodium sulphate and borax, 28,638 
tons. 

Sodium salt importations during 1910 for domestic 
consumption totaled 1,044,713,473 pounds valued at 
at $20,703,514, as compared with 1918 importations aggre- 
gating 4,223,449,559 pounds with a value of $90,939,431. 
Exportations of domestic sodium salts in 1919 aggregated 
$18,545,420 as compared with $22,291,735 in 1918. 


Foreign sodium salts exportations in 1919 totaled $387,090 
as compared with $73,402 in 1918. 


INCREASES IN OUTPUT OF ANTHRACITE AND 
BITUMINOUS DURING 1920 


7 RODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS coal in 1920 
Presate 556,516,000 net tons, according to figures 

of the Geological Survey, which may later be 
revised. This is an estimate based on records of ship- 
ments over the principal coal-carrving roads, and will be 
revised upon receipt of figures from certain of the railroads 
covering shipments during the last week of the year. 
The margin of error will probably not exceed 2 per cent 
and may be considerably less. The vear’s production was 
98,453,000 tons greater than that of 1919. 

The average output per working day during the year 
was 1,805,000 tons as compared with 1,485,000 during 
1919, 1,180,000 during 1918, and 1,794,000 during 1917. 
The total production during the three preceding years was: 
458,063,000 tons during 1919; 579,386,000 during 1918, 
and 551,790,000 during 
1917. 


mining industry in 1920. Reports of state mine inspectors 
for the first eleven months of the year, received and con- 
solidated by the Bureau of Mines, showed that 1,983 men 
lost their lives through mine accidents, as compared with 
2,146 during the parallel period of 1919. 

The decrease in fatalities due to explosives was 87, 
or 44.2 per cent, as compared with 1919. 
most notable decrease of the year. 


This was the 
Accidents caused by 
gas and coal dust explosions showed a decrease of 34 
fatalities, or 19.3 per cent. There was a reduction of 31 
fatalities, or 25.4 per cent, in miscellaneous accidents 
underground. There was practically no change in the 
number of accidents due to falls of roof and coal. Haulage 
accidents above ground showed a decrease of 16 fatalities, 

or 19.3 per cent. There was 


Preliminary estimates 
also based on reports of cars 
loaded indicate a total pro- 
duction of anthracite for 
the calendar year 1920, in- 
cluding mine fuel and sales 
to local trade, of 89,100,000 
net tons. This was an in- 
crease of 1,000,000 tons or 


1.1 per cent over 1919. eer. 
Production during the four March.. 
preceding years was: 1919, April 
$8,000,000 tons; 1918, 99,- May. 
000,000 tons; 1917, 100, Jure 
000,000 tons; and 1916, August 
$8,000,000 tons. September 

ANTHRACITE | ship- October 

. November 

ments for the year just crac ay 
closed, with December esti- 
mated, are given by the Total 
Anthracite Bureau of In- 


The reduction in coal mine fatalities during the 
calendar year 1920 was especially gratifying in view of 
the fact that it was accompanied by an increase of more 
than 16 per cent in the output of coal. 
lives lost for each million tons of coal produced, ac- 
cording to calculations of the United States Bureau of 
Mines, was 3.39 in 1920 as compared with 4.28 in 1919. 


COAL-MINE FATALITIES, 


a slight increase in the num- 
ber of accidents caused by 
electricity. 

Seven mine disasters in 
each of which five or more 
men were killed character- 
ized the year. From these 


The number of 


BY MONTHS, 1919-1920. disasters 49 deaths resulted 
1919 1920 as compared with 201 dur- 
183 199 ing the preceding year. 
160 153 _ Coal mine fatalities dur- 
171 «(174 ing the two years are shown 
189 157 by months in the table 
printed elsewhere on this 
222 196 page. 
U. S. COAL BILLS 
244 190 GO UNPAID 
Government Depart- 


ments do not pay their coal 
bills promptly, if the experi- 


formation, Philadelphia, as 


follows: Tons. 


5,868,835 
5,046,483 


January 
February 


March 6,077,821 
April 4,814,211 
May 6,155,878 
June 6,319,957 
July 6,389, 100 
August 6,207,653 
September 3,592,954 
October 6,240,901 
November 5,765,347 
December 6,250,000 

Total 68,729,140 


Production of all coal during the year just closed was 
approximately 646,000,000, or 100,000,000 tons more than 
during 1919. This was 6,000,000 tons less than 1917 and 
32,000,000 less than 1918, but far greater than 1916, when 
the total was only 591,000,000. 

‘The beehive coke production during 1920 was 20,833,000 
net tons as compared with 19,950,000 tons during 1919, 
or an increase of 6 per cent. 


FEWER MINE FATALITIES 


A MARKED DECREASE in the number of fatal 
accidents was one of the outstanding features of the coal 


ence of Dr. F. G. Cottrell 
while he was director of the 
Bureau of Mines can be taken as a criterion. Dr. Cottrell 
told a subcommittee of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations that the departments during one month of last 
year owed the government fuel yards approximately one 
million dollars and that they still owed $747,097.30 on 
their October accounts after the Bureau of Mines had paid 
producers everything owing to them except $100,765.59. 

The government fuel yards have a working capital of 
$1,154,088. “If the departments would pay their bills 
promptly and by checks instead of transfer warrants, 
which seem to require so much time, the working capital 
could be greatly reduced,” Dr. Cottrell said. 

The yards handled 269,000 tons of coal in Washington 
last year. This coal cost $1,674,147.14 f.0.b. Washington, 
and was sold for $1,904,071.51, leaving a gross profit of 
$229,924.37. The difference covered all expenses, such as 
overhead, yard, garage and trucking expenditures, and 
amounted to $1.138 per ton handled. 

The fuel yards deliver coal at eight-hundred places, 
handling from forty to fifty ears daily. About 250,000 
tons of anthracite and 25,000 tons of bituminous are 
handled yearly. Great difficulty was experienced by the 
yards in getting fuel last year, but it is now rolling into 
the yards as fast as it can be handled and orders are being 
sought by shippers. 
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ALASKAN COAL NOT DELIVERED. 
REPRESENTATIVE M’FADDEN of Pennsylvania 


said in the House recently that coal was not being deliv- 
ered by the Alaskan Railroad as had been promised dur- 
ing discussion in the House of the bill providing for con- 
struction of the road. He asserted “that nobody has seen 
a pound of the coal which was to be brought down in large 
quantities to Seattle’ and that the Navy was burning oil 
or buying coal from England at from $25 to $30 per ton, 
but was not getting anything from Alaska. 

Representative Miller of Washington came to the de- 
fense of the railroad, saying that facilities were being 
installed which would result in the delivery of coal to 


tidewater for use of the navy. At no distant date, he 
said, the Pacific Fleet would use some of the finest coal 


produced, and it would come from Alaska. 


Wholesalers’ Counsel Holds Seizures 
Of Contract Coal Illegal. 


CONFISCATION BY RAILROADS of coal shipped 
under definite contract price is illegal, in the opinion of 
Gibbs L. Baker, general counsel of the Wholesale Coal 
Trade Association of New York. When several associa- 
tion members complained that during the last few weeks 
of December certain carriers failed to make proper settle- 
ment for confiscations, Mr. Baker was asked for an 
opinion. His decision in part, follows: 


‘The preliminary question to be first disposed of is whether the 
carriers in confiscating or diverting coal were acting pursuant to 
authority duly vested in them or whether the taking or diversion 
was duly authorized. With the termination of federal control on 
March 1, 1920, all right to exercise the broad powers provided in 
the Lever Act ceased to exist. There was no continuation or ex- 
tension of the authority originally vested in the Railroad Adminis- 
tration to the respective carriers at the time of their release from 
federal control. The Lever Act was designed for the aid of and 
support of governmental agencies and cannot be held to support 
acts of confiscation or diversion by private concerns. It is, therefore, 
our opinion that any seizure by the railroads is entirely illegal and 
to be defended on no grounds whatsoever. The sole ground of neces- 
sity which, no doubt, has prompted the carriers to exercise the 
power of confiscation and diversion is not sufficient ground, we 
submit, for altering the common law rule as to the damages 
recoverable. 

‘Our opinion, therefore, briefly stated, is that where dealers enter 
into contracts for the delivery of coal at a definite fixed price and 
consign shipments of coal for delivery under the agreements previ- 
ously entered into, the confiscation or divercion of such coal by the 
carriers constitutes a violation of property rights (indisputably pro- 
tected by the Constitution of the United States) for which damages 
as evidenced by the contract price are properly recoverable.” 


Coal Offered Shipping Board at Lower Prices. 


COAL IN ABUNDANCE, and at reduced prices, was 
offered on January 14 to the U. 8. Shipping Board, which 
three weeks previously had rejected all of the bids sub- 
mitted for the next year. The average price was $7.50 
per ton, or one dollar less than the previous bids, and the 
total offerings aggregated 15,250,000 tons, as against 


2,000,000 offered at the first bidding. Fifty-four com- 
panies submitted eighty-seven bids. 
Bituminous Margin 71 Cents Per Ton. 
Bituminous sales prices, per net ton at the mines, 


averaged $3.47 between January and October, 1920, ac- 
cording to returns of 494 companies made to and an- 
nounced by the National Coal Association. The average 
cost per ton was $2.76, leaving the producer a margin of 
seventy-one cents per ton, out of which he had to pay 
interest and taxes. The average margin of profit was 
about thirty-five cents per ton. 
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SALT LAKE ASSAY OFFICE SAVED: 
DEADWOOD OFFICE LOST. 


O ee -p-ew ATION for the assay office at Deaa- 

| wood, D., was included in the Sundry Civil 

iammensiiniok Bill as it passed the House of 

Representatives, and it was only after a determined fight 

that any provision in behalf of the Salt Lake assay office 
was made. 

The Appropriations Committee proposed to eliminate 
both offices but Western congressmen put up a strong 
defence. Committee members said the offices were estab- 
lished many years ago, were useless and should be abol- 
ished. During the session of the House as a Committee 
of the Whole, Representative Gandy, of South Dakota, 
was defeated, twenty-eight to thirty-five, in his efforts to 
have the Deadwood office provided for, but Representative 
Mays, of Utah, succeeded by a vote of ninety-six to ninety- 
two in retaining the Salt Lake office. 

Mr. Gandy argued that the Deadwood office had served 
a useful purpose in the mining industry for twenty years 
when in 1914 reduced appropriations forced the mint 
service to notify the largest gold companies of the Black 
Hills district that it could no longer accept their bullion, 
since which time bullion has been sent to the Philadelphia 
mint. He said the Deadwood office had made more 
assays for ore, for gold and silver than any other office. It 
had received 179 deposits of bullion last year, which was 
remarkable in view of the situation confronting the gold 
mining industry. He said a great number of smaller gold 
mining companies were at a standstill or would be driven 
out of business if conditions did not change or relief come 
through some action by Congress. 

Representative Wood, of Indiana, said that while the 
Treasury had not recommended abolition of the Dead- 
wood office, it realized it was useless, and he referred to the 
elimination by Congress of sub-treasuries without recom- 
mendation from the Treasury Department. He said more 
gold was assayed in Al: aska in a month than in South 
Dakota in a year and yet there was no assay office in 
Alaska. The same conditions applied to New Mexico and 
Arizona. He declared the office was operated at a loss 
to the government and there were other ways to get 
assays. Representative Raker opposed discontinuing the 
office, saying it and other assay offices had demonstrated 
that they were necessary. 

Speaking for the Salt Lake office Representative Mays 
quoted the Director of the Mint to the effect that assay 
offices were of benefit to prospectors and developers. The 
director had stated that at present the mining industry is 
dormant owing to lack of prospectors bringing in new 
mining country and that there must be an incentive to the 
prospector to develop new territory. Mr. Mays said more 
ore was produced and smelted in Salt Lake County than 
anywhere else in the world, and that the miners and pros- 
pectors asked that the office be continued. He said that 
during the war Utah had paid $100,000,000 into the 
Treasury, mostly from her mines. Since the establish- 
ment of the office fourteen years ago it had done valuable 
work and the state’s output of minerals had increased four 
or five fold. He charged that the abolition of the office 
was an attempt to discourage the mining industry. He 
referred to the critical situation with reference to the gold 
standard. He said the assay offices which the committee 
had retained had fewer assays to their credit than those 
which it was proposed to abolish. He read a letter from 
the Salt Lake Commercial Club saying activities in mining 
were at a low ebb, that there was nothing of greater value 
to mining dev elopment than the assay office, and that the 
abolition of the Salt Lake Office would mean a great loss 


to prospectors and small miners as they could not send 
Mr. Mays said an 


samples to San Francisco or Denver. 
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ex-soldier had one sample assayed at Salt Lake which 
resulted in the development of a mine which netted the 
government $250,000 in income taxes. 

Mr. Mays also read a letter from the Utah Chapter of 
the American Mining Congress saying the assay office was 
of great service to prospectors and small operators; that 
there were no refineries at Salt Lake and no place except 
the assay office where small lots could be disposed of; that 
the office served Utah, Nevada and Idaho; that it made 
mineral tests for other government departments, such as 
assays of counterfeit coin for the secret service, tests for 
the land office, geological survey and forest service; and 
that the office gave a stimulus to much needed gold pros- 
pecting. 

Mr. Mays said nineteen million acres of land were 
unsurveyed and unclassified as to mineral content and the 
Geological Survey was coming to the assay office continu- 
ally for assays of ore samples to determine the character 
of the land. 

Representative Wood said the Salt Lake office was more 
of a hability than the Deadwood office, that its importance 
was declining faster than Deadwood, and that both offices 
were created years ago without justification. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the congressmen, in 
session as a Committee of the Whole, voted to retain the 
Salt Lake office, another effort to effect its elimination was 
made when the House voted on the appropriation meas- 
ure. This was the only provision in the entire measure 
which was voted on again. The count was 152 to 124 
in favor of retention of the appropriation for the office. 


PROSPEROUS YEAR FOR IRON ORE 


RON ORE MINED in the United States in 1920, 

exclusive of that containing more than 5.5 per cent 

of manganese, totalled 67,773,000 tons, or an increase 
of 12 per cent over the 1919 output. Shipments aggre- 
gated 69,558,000 gross tons valued at $290,607,000, or an 
increase over 1919 of approximately 24 per cent in quan- 
tity and 43 per cent in value. 

The year’s production was exceeded in quantity only 
by that of 1916, 1917 and 1918 and was less than 2,000,000 
tons below that of the latter. Shipments for 1920 ex- 
ceed gross production by approximately 1,785,000 tons, 
whereas in 1919 production had exceeded shipments by 
4,147,000 tons. 

This record, which is calculated from preliminary figures 
furnished the Geological Survey by producers of 97 per 
cent of the normal output, is considered altogether remark- 
able in view of obstacles placed in the path of producers 
during the year. Among the troubles of the year were 
the strike of dock ore handlers, railroad tie-ups due to 
strikes and fuel shortages, and the cessation of demand 
on account of the closing down of blast furnaces. 

Lake Superior district producers led the country, fur- 
nishing 86 per cent of output and shipments. The dis- 
trict’s shipments were approximately 24 per cent greater 
than 1919 and its output 12 per cent more than that of 
1919. The increased value of ore shipped was 43 per cent. 
Minnesota mines furnished 67 per cent of the Lake Su- 
perior district’s shipments and 58 per cent of the ship- 
ment of the entire country. Michigan mines furnished 
31 per cent of Lake shipments and 27 per cent of the 
country’s shipments. 

Southeastern states, which include the Birmingham and 
Chattanooga districts and constitute the second largest 
iron ore producing area in the United States, increased 
their output 16 per cent, their shipments 18 per cent and 
their gross income from shipments 32 per cent over 1919. 
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Shipments from the Northeastern states exceeded pro- 


duction by 43,000 tons. 


Production and shipments were 


identical in the case of the Western states, and in other 


states 


shipments 


were approximately 


greater than production. 
Production for 1919 and 1920, and shipments and value 
of shipments in 1920, are shown in the following tables: 


1,800,000 


tons 


Ore mined (gross tons) 


District 1919 1920 
Lake Superior: 
Michigan . 15,471,000 17,232,000 
Minnesota . 35,767,000 39,964,000 
Wisconsin SSS ,000 977,000 
52,126,000 58,173,000 


Southern States: 


\labama 5,034,000 5,850,000 
Georgia 80,000 89,000 
North Carolina 67,000 69,000 
Tennessee 271,000 347,000 
Virginia 288,000 308,000 


5,740,000 


Northwestern States: 


6,663,000 


New Jersey 409,000 420,000 
New York $58,000 927,000 
Pennsylvania 547,000 680,000 
1,814,000 2,027,000 
Western States: 
\rizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Utah, Washington, and Wyoming 678,000 734,000 
Other States: 
Connecticut, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Missouri, and Texas 108,000 176,000 


60,466,000 


( irand total 


1920 
(Quantity 


gross tons) 


District Value 
» Superior: 
Michigan 


18,715,000 
Minnesota 


. 40,274,000 


$83,628,000 
169,654,000 


Wisconsin 1,067,000 4,261,000 

60,056,000 $257,543,000 

Southern States: 

\labama 5,769,000 17,903,000 
Georgia 94,000 474,000 
North Carolina 69,000 256,000 
Tennessee 347,000 1,243,000 
Virginia 296,000 1,118,000 


6,575,000 


$20,994,000 
Northeastern States: 


New Jersey 417,000 2,592,000 
New York 978,000 6,482,000 
Pennsylvania 675,000 1,138,000 
2,070,000 $10;212,000 
Western States: 
\rizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Utah, Washington, and Wyoming 734,000 1,344,000 
Other States: 
Connecticut, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Missouri, and Texas. .. 123,000 514,000 
Grand total 69,558,000 $290,607 ,000 


Labor Leaders Called To Discuss 
Legislative Matters 


The American Federation of Labor has called a con- 
ference of representatives of 109 unions to be held in 
Washington February 23 to plan a campaign against 
wage reductions, anti-strike and compulsory arbitration 
laws and certain kinds of injunction measures. It is 
possible that they will also discuss the establishment of 
cooperative stores throughout the country, the stores to 
eventually handle all food, fuel and clothing necessities. 


' 
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(67,773,000 


HOUSE COMMITTEE DEALS RUTHLESSLY 
WITH BUDGET ESTIMATES 


government departments in which the mining indus- 

try is concerned will be considerably less during the 
next fiscal year than the budgets prepared by the heads of 
departments call for, if the measure prepared by the House 
Committee on Appropriations is finally adopted. And 
the prospects are that the measure will be adopted with 
very few changes. 

The budget of the Bureau of Mines was cut by the com- 
mittee from $3,469,638 to $1,357,300—a reduction of 
$2,112,338 over 1922 estimates and only $54,658 over 
appropriations for the current year. Geological Survey 
estimates were cut from $2,469,140 to $1,605,620, which 
amount is $125,080 less than appropriations for the current 
year and $863,520 less than estimates. Reclamation Ser- 
vice estimates were cut from $26,086,000 to $20,277,000, 
which latter figure still amounts to $11,803,000 more than 
current year appropriations, although $5,809,000 less than 
1922 estimates. The Appropriations Committee pointed 
out that the Reclamation Service would probably receive 
$15,000,000 from oil and gas operations under the leasing 
law by July 1, 1922. 

Bureau of Mines appropriations recommended by the 
committee are: General expense, $76,900; mine explo- 
sion investigatioris, $409,065; investigation of mineral fuels 
and unfinished mineral products, $142,510; investigations 
of ores and mineral substances, $125,000; petroleum and 
natural gas investigations, $135,000; expenses of mining 
experiment stations, $200,000; maintenance of buildings 
at Pittsburgh station, $50,000; operation of mine rescue 
cars, $160,000; inspections under the leasing bill, $50,000, 
for which $132,000 was estimated. 

The committee declined to grant the following estimates; 
federal inspection of fuel, $725,000; uniform selection in 
purchase of government fuel, $75,000; Building for Fair- 
banks, Alaska, experiment station, $75,000. 


| YUNDS FOR THE BUREAU OF MINES and other 


No Money For New INVESTIGATIONS 


The budget item of $725,000 for Federal inspection of 
fuel hit a healthy snag—the snag consisting of the com- 
mittee’s unexpected development of opposition to all 
appropriations for investigations not already authorized 
Heretofore the Appropriations Committee has made 
liberal allowances for new work, but this year its members 
insist that all such projects must be first considered by the 
committee having jurisdiction. Under this state of affairs, 
federal inspection of fuel must first be considered and 
authorized by the Committee on Mines and mining. 
Another important outcome of this ruling is that in the 
future all such projects will be subject to public hearing, 
and the former practice of hearing government officials 
only, and in private, will go into the discard. 


MINTs AND ASSAY OFFICES 


Detailed appropriations for mints and assay offices, as 
recommended by the Committee, are as follows: Denver 
mint—salaries, $44,800, decrease of $1,200 from this year 
and decrease of $2,100 from estimates; wages of workmen, 
$110,000, which is the same as the current appropriation 
and the estimate; incidental and continued expenses, 
$90,000, which is the same as current appropriation and 
estimate; New Orleans mint—salaries, $5,500, decrease, 
$400; wages of workmen, $6,250, no change; incidental 
expenses, $2,000, decrease, $650; Philadelphia mint 
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salaries, $68,600, decrease, $4,600; wages of workmen, 
$350,000, decrease of $90,000; incidental expenses, $140,- 
000, decrease, $37,000; San Francisco mint—salaries, 
$48,400, decrease, $7,200; wages of workmen, $200,000, 
no change; incidental expenses, $75,000, no change. 
Boise, Idaho, assay office—salaries, $4,200, decrease, 
$1,200; wages of workmen, $2,000, and incidental ex- 
penses, $1,300, no changes. Helena, Montana, assay 
office—salaries, $4,400, decrease, $1,000; wages of workmen, 
$2,500, decrease, $500, incidental expenses, $1,600, no 
change. New York assay office—salaries, $53,400, de- 
crease, $6,850; wages of workmen, $145,200, decrease 
$24,000; incidental expenses, $115,500, decrease $34,500. 
Seattle, Washington, assay office—salaries, $11,450, de- 
crease $1,100; wages of workmen, $15,000, decrease $2,200; 
incidental expenses, $5,700, decrease $300. 


BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


In the Bureau of Standards appropriation, $15,000 for 
the investigation of standards of practice and methods of 
measurement of public utilities is made available for 
electrolysis investigations and an appropriation of $15,000 
for investigation of rails, wheels, axles and other railway 
equipment is consolidated with the appropriation for 
metallurgical research. For.investigating structural ma- 
terials, the same appropriation of $125,000 is given, which 
is $50,000 less than the estimates. An appropriation of 
$100,000 for investigation of internal combustion engines 
was refused. For mine scale investigations, the same 
appropriation of $15,000 is given, which is $10,000 less 
than estimated. Clay product testing receives $25,000, or 
$10,000 less than estimated. Appropriations of $20,000 
for regulation of weights and measures and $25,000 for 
physical constants of materials were refused, as was also 
an appropriation of $15,000 for electro-deposition of 
metals. For metallurgical research $40,000 is given, an 
increase of $15,000 over the current year, but a decrease of 
$30,009 from the estimates. 


INTERIOR INCREASES REJECTED 


Representative Hayden of Arizona, proposed, but the 
House rejected, amendments to the Sundry Civil Appro- 
priation Bill, increasing appropriations for the Public Land 
Service and Geological Survey, in the interest of the 
mineral development of the country. He argued that the 
mineral leasing law had increased the work of the Land 
Offices and it was necessary to give additional appropria- 
tions, in order that delays in issuing patents on lands might 
be overcome. He declared that under the Leasing Law 
the government had collected $9,000,000 back royalties on 
oil and that another $10,000,000 was affected in impounded 
oil and land withdrawals, the classification of which lands 
should be expedited. 

The increased appropriations which Representative 
Hayden sought, but which the House refused, were as 
follows: Salaries of registers and receivers of land offices. 
from $450,000 to $475,000; contingent expenses of land 
offices, $375,000 to $425,000; topographic surveys, $330,000 
to $345,000: Geologic Surveys, $352,000 to $400,000: 
guaging streams, $180,000 to $300,000. 


Furt YARD ABANDONMENT URGED 


Abolition of the government fuel yard in Washington, 
which supplies government departments in the national 
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capital with coal, was advocated by Representative Blan- 
ton of Texas, on the ground that it was a war agency whose 
continuance was no longer necessary. Chairman Good 
thought the fuel yard was paying its way and was success- 
ful in securing coal for the government cheaper than here- 
tofore. It ought at least to save the dealers cost. He 
said, however, that the superintendent of the capitol 
building had stated that he could purchase coal more 
cheaply from outside sources than through the fuel yard. 
The Committee in its report recommended for the fuel 
vards the same appropriation as that of the current year 

Abolition of the office of Surveyor General of South 
Dakota was recommended by the committee. 

The appropriation for salaries for the General Land 
Office was decreased $20,000 from the current year and 
$276,050 from the estimates. 

Indian Office salaries were decreased $27,000 from the 
current appropriation, and $123,000 from the estimates. 

The same salaries are provided in the committee report 
for the Patent Office as for the current year, but $453,000 
of the estimates are eliminated. 

In the Interior Department, the following employes are 
eliminated: General Land Office, twenty; Indian Office, 
eighteen. 

Appropriation for maintenance of sub-treasuries in nine 
cities are eliminated, as these offices will be abolished by 
June 30 under a former act of Congress. 

In the Department of Labor, the Division of Informa- 
tion and twelve employes of the Bureau of Immigration 
are eliminated. 


H.FOSTER BAIN NOMINATED DIRECTOR 
OF BUREAU OF MINES 


FOSTER BAIN OF CALIFORNIA has been 

nominated by President Wilson as director of the 

® United States Bureau of Mines, succeeding Dr. 

F. G. Cottrell, who resigned at the end of the year and on 

the first day of 1921 took up active duties as chairman of 

the division of chemistry and chemical technology of the 

National Research Council. Dr. Cottrell recommended 

Mr. Bain as his successor, and the latter is filling the office 

as acting director pending action upon his nomination by 
the Senate. 

All of Mr. Bain’s very active life has been spent in 
mining work or in activities closely allied thereto. He was 
born at Seymour, Ind., and on November 2 last passed his 
forty-eighth birthday. He graduated from Moore’s Hill 
College in 1890, attended Johns Hopkins University from 

1891 to 1893 and took his Ph.D. degree from the University 
of Chicago in 1897. 

Mr. Bain has served as a geologist both in the Lowa, 
Illinois, and United States geological surveys; as a lecturer 
in the universities of Iowa and Chicago; as an editor both 
in Europe and America, and as assistant to the director of 
the United States Bureau of Mines. His experience in 
mining covers operations in Colorado connected with the 
Consolidated Franklin Mines Company, of Idaho Springs, 
and the Cripple Creek Mining Company, operating the 
Hull City placer in Teller County. Mr. Bain served in 
various positions, from shift boss to assistant superintend- 
ent, and in the case of the smaller property as manager. 
At the same time he made mine examinations in various 
parts of the West for a group of Iowa bankers, and in the 
South for some New York and Missouri people. His 
southern work included acting in a consulting capacity in 
the purchase and development of properties in the Joplin 
zine fields and in the phosphate fields of Tennessee. 

Later, as editor of the Mining and Scientific Press, he 
had oceasion to visit nearly all of the larger mining dis- 
tricts of the West, including a number in Alaska, Canada 
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and Mexico. While connected with the Mining Magazine, 
in London, he studied the tin mines of Cornwall and the 
principal mining districts of South Africa, including the 
Portuguese Territories and the Katanga district of the 
Belgian Kongo. 

For the last four years his work has been mainly in the 
Far East, extending from Siberia to India, and included 
exploration, examination and consultation on development. 
He served as Assistant Director of the Bureau of Mines 
during the war period. 

Mr. Bain was for some years an active member of the 
American Mining Congress, chairman of various com- 
mittees and for a period one of the directors. He is a 
fellow of the Geological Society of America and a member 
of the American Institute of Mining Engineers, Mining 
and Metallurgical Society of America, Canadian Mining 
Institute and the Institute of Mining and Metallurgy. 

Dr. Cottrell had planned to resign as assistant director 
of the Bureau of Mines last June and to take the position 
he now occupies, but was prevailed upon by Secretary of 
the Interior Payne when Director Manning resigned to 
take the directorship until an available successor could 
be found. 


Barytes Producers Urge Tariff 


C. P. DeLore, representing the Missouri Barytes Litho- 
pone Association, before the House Committee on Ways 
and Means said that deposits of crude barytes ore in the 
United States exceeded those of Germany. He favored a 
duty on crude and ground barytes in order to meet Ger- 
man competition. 

E. A. Stocking of the same association said miners’ 
wages in this industry were $5.60 per ton as against $1.80 
per ton before the war. He estimated there were 160,000 
acres in Washington County, Missouri, containing this 
ore and in addition other areas in the state. The ore was 
also to be found in Connecticut, Maryland, Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Illinois, Texas, New Mexico, Wisconsin, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Utah, Nevada, and Idaho. He said that in 
Missouri the ore was mined with pick and shovel because 
there had been no stability to the industry to encourage 
modern methods, but that if a sufficient protective tariff 
should be established modern mining methods would be 
introduced. 

W.S. Peebles of Carterville, Georgia, representing com- 
mercial miners of barytes, said the development of barytes 
deposits in Georgia progressed with great speed when 
German imports were stopped by the war. There are 
now eleven active producing operators in his district who 
ship their product to eastern manufacturers. 


Osage Bonus Distribution Authorized 


THE COURT OF APPEALS of the District of Colum- 
bia has rendered a decision authorizing the distribution of 
$33,000,100 of accumulated bonuses on the sale of oil 
lands of the Osage Indians to the parents and minor 
children of the tribe. The suit was brought by W. T. 
and Louisa Mosier, parents of Indian children, for a manda- 
mus to compel Secretary of the Interior Payne to pay over 
funds due the children. The Department of the Interior 
asserted by way of defence that the funds were bonuses 
and not royalties, and that unlimited payments without 
accounting to the Indian Commissioner might lead to the 
squandering of the property of the minor children. It is 
probable that the Court of Appeals’ decision against the 
Interior Secretary will be appealed to the United States 
Supreme Court. 
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LEAD AND ZINC PRODUCTION SHOWS 
HEAVY INCREASES 


HE YEAR 1920 saw great increases in both the 

mine output of lead and zine and the refinery out- 

put of lead, and the smelter output of zinc}lfell but a 

little short of that of 1918, according to figures of C. E. 
Siebenthal, of the Geological Survey. 

The soft lead output by mines of the Mississippi Valley 
and the eastern states was about 275,000 short tons, and 
the output of argentiferous lead by mines of the western 
states was approximately 236,000 tons, a total of 511,000 
tons. The output during 1919 was 237,000, 206,000 and 
443,000 tons, respectively, and that of 1918 was 264,184, 
314,470 and 581,654 tons, respectively. The increase for 
1920 was 68,000 tons, whereas 1919 has sustained a decrease 
of 138,500 tons. Southeastern Missouri led all other dis- 
tricts in production, with 183,000 tons, as compared with 
157,158 tons during 1919. The Cour d’Alene district of 
Idaho ranked second, with 121,000 tons, as compared with 
83,833 tons in 1919. The Utah output was 67,000 tons, 
as compared with 61,915 tons during 1919. 

Imports of lead in ore approximated 15,000 tons and in 
bullion 49,000 tons, a total of 64,000 tons as compared 
with 65,799 tons during the preceding year. Mexico pro- 
vided 54,000 tons, and Canada 4,000, of the 1920 imports. 

Lead content of lead ore in bonded warehouses at the 
end of November, 1920, was 16,187 tons and of base 
bullion 32,671 tons, part of which may have been smelted 
or refined but not shipped. 

Recoverable zine content of ore mined in 1920 was 
597,000 tons, as compared with 557,000 tons in 1919 and 
632,243 tons in 1918. Output of eastern states was 
102,000 tons, of the central states 343,000 tons and of the 
western states 152,000 tons, as compared with 122,000, 
305,000 and 130,000 tons, respectively, in 1919. 

Imports of zinc in ore, which totaled 17,009 tons in 1919, 
aggregated 23,000 tons in 1920. Zine content of Mexican 
ore importations in 1920 amounted to 16,000 tons, as 
compared with 11,225 tons during the preceding year. 
Australia sent ore containing 3,852 tons of zinc, while 
Canada and other countries sent smaller quantities. 

The zine content of zine ore in bonded warehouses on 
November 30, 1920, was 25,642 tons, some of which may 
have been smelted but not shipped. 

Production of primary domestic desilverized lead in 1920 
was about 215,000 tons, of soft lead about 189,000 tons and 
of desilverized soft lead about 70,000 tons, giving a total 
of 474,000 tons of refined lead. The output in 1919 was 
424,433. 

Output of lead smelted and refined from foreign ore and 
bullion was 64,000 tons, as against 57,787 tons the pre- 
ceding year. The total of lead smelted or refined in the 
United States during 1920 was approximately 538,000 
tons, as compared with 482,220 tons in 1919. 

Production of primary metallic zinc from domestic ores 
in 1920 was about 449,000 tons and from foreign ores 
approximately 14,000 tons, or a total of 463,000 tons as 
compared with a total of 465,743 tons in 1919. Of the 
1920 domestic output about 51,000 tons consisted of 
electrolytic zinc, as compared with 27,056 tons in 1919. 
In addition to primary zinc there was an output of about 
20,000 tons of redistilled secondary zinc, as compared with 
19,748 tons in 1919. The total supply of distilled zine 
and electrolytic zinc in 1920 was thus 483,000 tons, of 
which 81,000 tons was high grade, 34,000 tons inter- 
mediate, 51,000 tons select and brass special and 317,000 
tons prime western. Of the total 1920 primary zine out- 
put, Illinois made about 111,000 tons, as compared with 
118,340 in 1919; Kansas 42,000 tons, as compared with 
43,942 in 1919; Oklahoma 110,000 tons, as against 121,988 
tons in 1919; Arkansas 30,000 tons, as against 31,437 dur- 


ing the preceding year, and Pennsylvania 74,000 tons, as 
compared with 67,521 tons in 1919. 

Exports of zinc made from foreign ores totaled ap- 
proximately 28,500 tons, and exports made from domestic 
ores about 86,000 tons, as compared with exports of 16,789 
tons and 129,508 tons, respectively, in 1919. Exports of 
domestic included 12,000 tons of sheet, as against 19,762 
tons in 1919. 

Stocks of zine at smelters and warehouses at the end 
of November approximated 61,500 tons, as compared with 
36,793 tons at the end of 1919. Apparent consumption 
of primary zine during 1920 was 324,000 tons, as com- 
pared with 323,964 tons in 1919 and 423,792 tons in 1918. 


DROP IN YEAR’S COPPER OUTPUT 


Smelter production from domestic ores during 1920 was 
estimated by H. A. C. Jensen, of the United States 
Geological Survey, at 1,235,000,000 pounds as against 
1,286,000,000 pounds in 1919. Production of refined from 
foreign and domestic ores was 1,573,000,000 pounds, or 
195,000,000 pounds less than 1919. Apparent domestic 
consumption was 910,000,000 pounds as compared with 
877,000,000 pounds in 1919. Stocks of raw and refined 
at the end of the year aggregated 874,000,000 pounds, a 
decrease of 30,000,000 pounds from those at the end of 
1919. Imports of raw and refined copper for ten months 
ending October 30, 1920, amounted to 407,437,515 pounds, 
according to calculations of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. For the same period exports aggre- 
gated 543,695,851 pounds, as against 516,627,775 for the 
whole year 1919. 

“The continued decreased production, the large stocks 
and the low domestic consumption were due entirely to 
the generally depressed condition of industry throughout 
the world, which did not permit the absorption of as great 
quantities of copper as had been hoped for,’’ Mr. Jensen 
stated in making his preliminary report and estimates. 
“* Low exchange and the great stocks of scrap and secondary 
copper available both in the United States and abroad 
also decreased the demand for new copper. _ 

“The salient features of the copper industry during 1920 
were a small hesitating demand, decreased production, 
continued small imports, particularly during the last half 
of the year, and labor troubles.”’ 


Quicksilver Production Declines 


FROM JULY 1 TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1920, 2,045 
flasks of quicksilver of seventy-five pounds net were pro- 
duced in the United States according to Geological Survey 
figures. This is 1,640 flasks less than was produced in the 
second quarter of 1920. Total production of the first 
three quarters of 1920 was 10,629 flasks. If final figures 
show that production continued to decline during the 
remainder of the year, the total for 1920 will be less than 
12,000 flasks, or 9,000 flasks less than for 1919. Stocks 
unsold at the end of the third quarter amounted to 3,845 
flasks. Nine mines in California, one in Nevada and two 
in Texas were the only ones reported as producing in the 
third quarter. California produced 1,356 flasks, Texas 
615, and Nevada 74. The average monthly price per 
flask in San Francisco was $88 in July, $85 in August, and 
$75 in September. The average price for the quarter 
was $82.66 as compared with $91 during the second 
quarter, the decline being apparently due to diminished 
demand, to the return to the domestic market of stocks 
previously sold abroad and the offering for sale of surplus 
stocks. Depression of the market resulted in the idleness 


after the third quarter of two of the most productive 
mines, 
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THE OIL SHALE INDUS 


A Review or A FortucomMinG TREATISE by Dr. Victor C 
President Colorado School 0; 


HE MOST IMPORTANT EVENT IN 1920, in so 

far as the oil industry is concerned, was the issuance 

of a patent to oil shale land by the United States 
government. This is the view taken by Dr. Victor C. 
Alderson, president of the Colorado School of Mines, and 
one of the world’s recognized authorities on this subject. 
Dr. Alderson, who only recently returned from a European 
trip made for the purpose of shale investigation, has written 
a brief, but exhaustive, treatise on “The Oil Shale In- 
dustry in 1920,” which will soon be issued as a publication 
of the educational institution over which he presides. A 
review of this treatise, advance proofs of which have been 
submitted to the Mining Congress Journal, is herewith 
given. 

Dr. Alderson reviews the shale situation in Scotland and 
England particularly, and in other foreign countries 
generally, as a prelude to discussing the status and outlook 
of the industry in America at length. He regards the 
last vear as one in which no spectacular results have been 
attained, but a year in which substantial and far reaching 
fundamental progress has been made. 

Oil shale has been developed commercially in Scotland 
since 1850. The Scotch retort, however, which is a verti- 
‘al two-chambered retort in which oil is produced in the 
upper and ammonia in the lower chamber, is not adapted, 
without modifications, to most American shales. In fact, 
Dr. Alderson points out that the only American deposits 
to which it is adapted—and even its use there would re- 
quire modifications—is the oil shale deposit at Clay City, 
Kentucky. 

Deposits of England are extensive, but most exposed in 
Norfolk County and on the English Channel. Both these 
deposits contain from five to eight per cent of sulphur, 
which makes the resultant oil objectionable and unsale- 
able. Removal of the sulphur without destroying the oil 
is held to be the serious technical problem before the 
English scientist, but as yet the ablest English chemists 
have found no solution. 

Oil shales occur at Autun, Allier, the Midi, the Central 
plateau and in the Vandee, in France. Four of the ten 
seams at Autun have been worked, and the average yield 
is eighteen gallons of oil and from twenty-five to thirty 
pounds of ammonium sulphate. The Scotch method is 
followed. 

Illuminating reference is made in the Alderson treatise 
to the extent of shale deposits and shale developments in 
Norway, Chile, Argentina, Finland, Canada, Tasmania, 
Australia and Brazil. The most interesting portion, of 
course, refers to the United States, and from this part of 
Dr. Alderson’s article the following is reproduced verbatim: 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Little has been published about the oil shale deposits of California 
yet they are extensive and valuable. It is reported that in Kern 
county an area of twenty-five square miles have been sampled and 
found to yield an average of 52 gallons of oil to the ton. At Elsinore, 
near Riverside, test pits show 15 feet of shale which yield from 5s 
to 62 gallons of oil. At the Shuman cut on the Southern Pacific, 
three miles north of Casmalia and ten miles from Santa Maria, a 
250 foot face of oil shale is exposed on the west side of the cut. On 
the east side a hill 00 feet high is virtually ail shale with a small 
overburden of soil. On the eastern edge of this hill an oil well sunk 
to 2,000 feet showed a continuous body of oil shale. The deposit 
has heen sampled from surface exposures and by drill holes and shows 
an average from 30 to 35 gallons of oil to the ton. A sample tested 
at the Colorado School of Mines gave 32 gallons. The economic 
advantages of this deposit—cheap open cut mining. nearness to 
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transportation, and to market—gives it a distinct advantage «us a 
commercial project. The United States Producers Refining Com- 
pany owns 1,000 acres of this ground. The President, E. W. Hart 
man, has designed a retort, the first 50 ton unit of which is now 
being installed and is expected to be in operation by February 1. 
No effort will be made to produce by-products. A skimming plant 
only will be erected. Mr. Hartman estimates that with a plant of 
5,000 tons daily capacity, which he contemplates, he can mine and 
retort the shale for 65 cents a barrel and that the marketable product 
will be 20 gallons of gasoline, 3 gallons of distillate, and 2 gallons of 
coal oil to the ton of shaie. 

In Nevada the deposit seven miles from Carlin has been traced 
for a distance of 700 feet. Four veins are exposed, two five feet 
thick, one ten feet thick, and one 30 feet thick. The dipis 40°. An 
inclined shaft has been sunk on the 30 foot vein for a distance of 
76 feet. ‘The Nevada Shale Oil and Fuel Company, of Elko, Nevada, 
owns 320 acres of this ground. 

At Elko, Nevada, the Catlin plant isona commercially productive 
basis with a daily output of 100 barrels of crude oil. The mine has 
been opened by an inclined shaft 400 feet long, with drifts 100 feet 
apart, each approximately 400 feet long. No apparent change in 
the character of the shale has been noted. The cost of mining, as 
nearly as can be estimated now, is $1.25.a ton. The plant is a com- 
plete unit with retort, condensers, two 300-barrel stills, sweating, 
and refrigerating plant. The marketable products are gasoline, 
distillate, lubricating oil, and paraffin wax. Enough gas is produced 
from the raw shale in the retort, added to the gas made from the 
spent shale in a detached gas producer, to supply power needs of the 
entire plant. Experimental work has been going on for the past 
four years. Fifteen thousand gallons of crude oil have been pro- 
duced and 4,500 gallons put through the stills. The product will 
not be put on the market until a commercial stock has been accumu- 
lated. To Mr. R. M. Catilin,-Franklin Furnace, New Jersey, who 
alone has financed this undertaking and has done the experimental 
work, together with W. L. Scheeler, the superintendent, helongs the 
credit of operating the first commercially productive oil shale plant 
in the United States. 

In Utah the Western Shale Oil Company erected a ten ton plant 
of the G: — type, was producing regularly, and had contracted 
with the Apex Refining Company for the delivery of oil. A fire, 
however, interfered with operation. Four additional units of ten 
ton capacity each are under construction and are expected to be 
completed by February 1. This will be increased to 100 tons by 
March 1. The company estimates that the total cost of production 
of oil in this plant will be $1.25 a barrel. 

The black Devonian shales in Kentucky move neariy resembie the 
Scotch shaie than any other deposit now known in the United States. 
The process for their treatment, as worked out at the Detrvit Testing 
Laboratories, for the Devon Oil Shale Products Company, consists 
of a modified Scotch process. An analysis of the shale gave oil per 
ton, 22.7 gallons; gas per ton, 4,167 cu. ft.: ammonium sulphate per 
ton, 97.8 pounds; potash as K.0 per ton of spent shale, 58.8 pounds. 
The company is now erecting a complete plant at Clay City, Ken- 
tucky. ‘The first unit will be of 50 tons daily capacity to be increased 
ultimately to 1,500 tons. The cost of mining and retorting is esti- 
mated at $1.04 a ton. At Petersburg, Va., six full sized retorts of 
the Wallace type are under construction. 

In Colorado activity has been pronounced especially in and 
about Grand Valley and Debeque. At Grand Valley the Grand 

Valley Oil and Shale Company 1s erecting a Stalmann retort and a 
Wells Refining plant on their property in Starkey gulch six miles 
north of town. The company is also erecting a testing and research 
laboratory in the town of Grand Valley. The Union Oil Company 
of California and the Midwest Oil Company have both secured 
extensive acreage. The Schuyler-Doyle interests are erecting a Taff 
retort in Wheeler gulch. At Debeque the W. P. Hammon interests 
have acquired approximately 10,000 acres, are engaged in diamond 
drilling the ground and are planning to erect a plant. The Lacka- 
wanna Company is erecting a Randall retort, the Mount Blaine a 
Brown retort and the Monarch Company a Ginet retort. The 
Mount Logan Company is operating a Simplex retort. In Rio 
Blanco county the Continental Oil Shale Company has a 50 ton 
ple “ ready for operation in the spring. In Denver L. F. Chew, of 
the National Oil Shale Company, has erected a commercial sized 
vertical re - and is doing experimental work on both retorting and 
refining. J. MeD. Johns, of the Industrial Process Company, of 
St. Louis, has put up a full sized inclined retort, the peculiar feature 
of which is that the shale is reduced to a very fine size; a part of this 
powdered shale is used as fuel to heat the retort and the rest is put 
through the retort and vields gas and oil. 
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Cost or Or SHALE LAND 


The cost of oil shale land in Kentucky, during the past year, has 
increased from $25.00 to $112.50 an acre. In Nevada and California 
large tracts of undeveloped ground have been secured at a few dollars 
an acre. In Colorado and Utah the value of shale land varies 
greatly, according to location and natural advantages. It is fairly 
safe to say, from general observation and some known sales, that 
during the past year the selling price has on an average increased 
one hundred per cent. 


RESEARCH AND ExrERIMENTAL WorRK 


It would be impossible, within the limits of this paper to describe 
in detail the experimental and research work of the past year, 
even if it were worth while. The amount of work being done is so 
great and the number of investigators so numerous, scattered, and 
interested only in their own special problems, that the task of col- 
lecting, coordinating, and analyzing the individual results is virtually 
impossible. The problem remains the same, however; first, to per- 
fect a retort of large capacity, fool proof in its operation, constructed 
on correct scientific principles, that will produce the maximum 
amount of good oil; second, to refine crude shale oil, not into a long list 
of hypothetical by-products, but into a few products for which there 
is a ready market; and, third, to coordinate the various processes so 
that the marketable products can be sold at a profit. 

As usual, governmental and state research work lags behind 
private enterprise. Private interests are now employing their own 
chemists and technical men to make their investigations. The U.S. 
Bureau of Mines is doing creditable work as far as its resources will 
allow. At the Colorado Schoo! of Mines resources are limited, but 
the interest is so keen that individual efforts by Professors Low, 
Roberts, and Franks of the chemistry department, and Messrs. 
Keeney and Williams of the metallurgical research department, 
have resulted in scientific information and technical publications of 
permanent value to the industry. This has been carried to such 
an extent that even with its scant financial resources the Colorado 
School of Mines has attained an international reputation as a center 
of oil shale research and information. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


A retrospect of 1920 shows an interest in the oil shale industry 
exceedingly gratifying to those pioneers of the industry whose 
interest was first awakened by the bulletins of tie U. S. G. Survey 
in 1913 and 14. A spirit of pessimism—the result Gf*ignorance or 
u:terio: motives—has been succeeded hy a spirit of optimism. The 
orginization of the O:l Shale section of the American Mining Con- 
gress has given formal recognition to the industry. The program of 
the Independent Oil Men's Association at Denver recognized the 
industry and many oil shale exhibits were installed. At the meeting 
ot the American Mining Congress in Denver the Oil Shale convention, 
the working oil shale laboratory exhibit of the Colorado School of 
Mines, and the comprehensive exhibit of the Petroleum Engineering 
Company of Kansas City were notable features 


SHALE MEN’S ASSOCIATION ELECTS 

J. B. JENSON of Salt Lake City has been elected 
president of the American Shale Men’s Association, an 
organization which was formed at the 1920 convention of 
the American Mining Congress. RK. C. Locke of DeBeque, 
Colorado, has been made secretary and Miss Irma Jenson 
of Salt Lake City, assistant secretary. One of the pur- 
poses of the organization will be to encourage the shale 
industry generally by preparing reliable data pertaining 
to property, processes, and titles and to disseminate infor- 
mation which will be of benefit to members and aecrue to 
the advancement of the industry. 


Oil Permits on Power Sites 


THE FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION has ren- 
dered the following decision concerning oil and gas pros- 
pecting permits on lands within power site reserves: 


“As to permits to prospect for oil and gas on lands within power 
site reserves, the authority of the Commission is limited to making 
the determination prescribed by section 24 of the Federal Water 
Power Act as to what lands within such reserves may be disposed of, 
subject to the power reservation, and that the Commission is author- 
ized to find, if such be the fact, that the opening of these lands to 
limited disposal in the form of prospecting permits and leases, under 
the oil leasing act, but for no other purpose. would not injure or 
destroy the value of the lands for purposes of power development; 
and certify such finding to the Secretary of the Intericr.”’ 
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EQUAL RIGHTS FOR AMERICANS IN 
WORLD OIL FIELDS URGED 


ENATOR K. D. McKELLAR, of Tennessee, declared 
in the Senate that the United States should conserve 
its oil supply by prohibiting development of oil in 

this country by foreign countries unless they granted equal 
privileges to Americans. 

‘Other nations are using our oil without let or hindrance 
and some are prohibiting our citizens from using their oil 
resources,’ he said. ‘‘The demand for oil by our navy, 
merchant marine, railroads, commercial, industrial and 
business activity has become so great that it can hardly 
be supplied. Seventy per cent of oil used comes from the 
United States and Mexico. Our supply is being rapidly 
exhausted while that of other nations is little interfered 
with.” 

The Senator quoted statistics of the Geological Survey 
showing the oil resources of the world amounted to 
43,055,000,000 barrels, of which the United States has 
seven billion barrels. He said Great Britain has under 
control oil resources amounting to 11,325,000,000 barrels 
in Canada, Egypt, Persia, Mesopotamia, India and the 
East Indies and in addition owns a tremendous interest in 
Mexico, the United States, Germany, Russia, China, and 
the East and West Indies. He estimated England con- 
troled nearly half of the worlds oil resources. 

Senator McKellar asserted that since the war England 
through her government and citizens has been taking 
steps to secure as large a part of the oil supply of the world 
as possible, and has gone into the oil business; obtained 
large grants in Persia; taken over mandatories containing 
oil fields; has organized companies in England and has 
prohibited the citizens of other countries from acquiring 
oil rights in any lands over which she has control. 

“Our government should likewise take steps to guaran- 
tee our future supply,” the Senator continued. ‘Our 
citizens should have the right to acquire oil lands and pro- 
duce oil wherever it may be found, and if they are not 
given these rights, we should shut off from our supply the 
governments and their citizens refusing to give us those 
rights.” 

The Senator said that from 1887 to 1918 the United 
States had produced 4,608,571,719 barrels of 42 gallons 
each of oil, or 61.42 per cent of the worlds production of 
7,503,147,138 barrels. He said our supply of oil would 
be gone in fifteen or thirty years at the latest. 

The Senator pointed out that while England paid from 
$1.75 to $2.50 per barrel for fuel oil at Atlantic and Gulf 
ports and $1.20 to $2.50 at Pacific ports, oil produced by 
British companies in Persia and other foreign countries is 
sold to the American Navy, Shipping Board and ship 
owners at from $7 to $12 per barrel. He declared that 
England gets 80 per cent of her gasoline from the United 
States and that if it was not for American oil fields and 
Mexico, England could not run a ship. 

All of the two Americas, Northern Europe and Northern 
Asia with the exception of Japan is open to oil prospectors 
of America, but all the British fields are closed to America. 


Semi-Annual Gasoline Survey 


Gasoline being sold this year is similar in quality to that 
marketed last year, judged by conditions disclosed in the 
semi-annual survey of motor fluids now being conducted 
by the Bureau of Mines. So far, results are known only 


for the Pittsburgh district, but the survey will be extended 
to include San Francisco, Salt Lake City, New Orleans, 
St. Louis, Chicago, Cincinnati, Washington and New 


York. 


= 
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258,000 PRODUCING OIL WELLS IN 
UNITED STATES. 


N OCTOBER 31, 1920, according to figures re- 
QO cently announced by the Geological Survey, there 

were 258,000 producing oil wells in the United 
States with an approximate production of 4.98 barrels per 
well per day. The figures for California were reported to 
the Survey by the Standard Oil Company and the Inde- 
pendent Producers Agency, and those for states east of 
California by the pipe line companies. The figures in 
many instances are approximated, because some of the 
pipe line companies do not maintain lists of wells with 
which their lines are connected, and the Survey in estima- 
ting the number of wells in such instances calculates on 
the basis of production per well per day. The Geological 
Survey figures follow: 


Propuctne O1, WELLS IN THE UNITED States Oct. 31, 1920. 


Approxi- Approxi- 
mate num- mate pro- 
ber of pro- duction per 


State. ducing oil well per 
wells. day. 
bbls 
Louisiana: 
Ohio: 
Central and Eastern................. ut 18,500 0.8 
Texas: - 
Central & Northern. ............. 9,400 22.9 
West Virginia. . 19,500 1.1 
Wyoming & Montana........ 1,000 55.9 
Total 258,000 4.98 


WYOMING LEADS ROCKY MOUNTAIN STATES 
IN OUTPUT OF OIL, 


WYOMING IS THE MOST IMPORTANT crude oil 
producing state in the entire Rocky Mountain region, 
according to:the Federal Trade Commission, which has 
sent to Congress a report on production and marketing for 
the state. The report shows that there is greater con- 
centration in the control of oil production in this region 
than in any other field in the country. 

The annual production of Wyoming first became impor- 
tant in 1912, when the output was about 1,570,000 barrels. 
In 1919 the output was nearly 13,630,000 barrels, and 
during the year just closed it jumped to approximately 
17,000,000 barrels. This production was far greater than 
that of any other state in the region. 


‘ 


The Trade Commission informs Congress that Midwest 
refining interests are under control of the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana, which together with other Standard 
Oil companies controls the bulk of the crude oil produced 
in the state. The control has been obtained through long 
time contracts which expire January 1, 1934. The Ohio 
Oil Company, a Standard company, has the largest owned 
production in the state, and in addition controls consider- 
able quantities through working agreements. From 1917 
to 1919 the Midwest interests controlled from 65 to 69 
per cent of the state’s production; the admitted Standard 
interests controlled from 27 to 29 per cent, and the two 
combined controlled from 93 to 97 per cent of the total 
output. The report says the Midwest Refining Company 
and the Illinois Pipe Line Company, both controlled by the 
Standard, operate practically all pipe lines and transport 
nearly all the oil marketed in Wyoming. The rates of the 
Illinois Pipe Line Company are said to compare favorably 
in cheapness with pipe line rates in other fields. 


Navy Would Continue Commandeering 


Of Coal and Fuel Oil. 


SECRETARY OF THE NAVY Josephus Daniels, in a 
letter sent to Congress opposing repeal of the Lever Food 
and Fuel Control Act, a bill for which has passed the 
House, recommended in the event of repeal the enactment 
of a measure authorizing the navy to continue com- 
mandeering coal and fuel oil until June 30, 1922. The 
Secretary said that under commandeering orders the navy 
saved $10,141,313 from June 1, 1917 to December 31, 
1920, of which $6,775,190 was saved on the purchase of 
9,454,348 tons of coal and $3,366,123 on the purchase of 
17,703,749 barrels of fuel oil. 


Satisfactory Year for Magnesite. 


MAGNESITE PRODUCTION in 1920 was greater 
than that of any previous year except 1917. Production 
of crude magnesite in Washington, according to the 
Geological Survey, was about 235,000 short tons as com- 
pared with 106,200 tons in 1919. Practically all of this 
output was dead-burned and sold as refractory material 
to steel companies and manufacturers of refractory pro- 
duets east of Chicago. The California output was ap- 
proximately 60,000 tons, the exact figures not being avail- 
able. 

The total output for the United States was between 
275,000 and 300,000 tons. Imports between January 1 
to September 30, 1920, amounted to 20,730 tons of crude 
and 10,439 tons of caleined as compared with 6,381 tons 
of crude and 9,471 tons of calcined during the year pre- 
ceding. Estimated as crude magnesite the imports first 
nine months of 1920 were about 41,600 tons as compared 
with 25,300 tons in 1919. Imports for the entire year will 
probably be shown when complete figures are available to 
have amounted to 50,000 tons of crude, or double those 
of 1919. 

An investigation of the relations of time, temperature 
and size of particles in the decomposition of magnesite 
was made during the year by the Bureau of Mines in 
cooperation with Northwest Magnesite Co. at the mining 
experiment station at Berkeley, Calif. An electrically 
heated rotary furnace was used for these experiments in 
calcination, and the samples of crude magnesite used were 
obtained from mines in California and Washington. 

Experiments with magnesite from Washington that has 
been used exclusively as refractory material are said to 
show that it is suitable also for use as plastic material, and 
preparations are being made to calcine it at the mines 
near Valley, Washington, for use in cement. 
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GOLD AND SILVER PRODUCTION, IMPORTS AND 
EXPORTS FOR 1920 


OLD PRODUCTION in 1920 amounted to $49,- 
i. 509,400, or $10,824,000 less than in 1919, and that 
of silver to 56,564,504 fine ounces, or 117,941 
ounces less, according to figures announced by the Bureau 
of the Mint. Silver values were calculated upon the basis 
of $1.01513 per fine ounce from January 1 to 17, 1920, and 
thereafter during the remainder of the year upon the 
basis of $1.00 per ounce, as provided by the Pittman Act. 
Production by states during 1920 is shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


GOLD 
State or Territory Pine Value 
ounces 

Alaska 380,034 $7,856,000 
Alabama 10 200 
Arizona 239,118 4,943,000 
California 692,019 14,305,300 
Colorado 368,298 7,613,400 
Georgia 53 1,100 
Idaho 22,509 465,300 
Illinois 0 0 
Michigan 0 0 
Missouri 19 400 
Montana 88,971 1,839,200 
Nevada... 171,968 3,554,900 
New Mexico 22,417 463,400 
North Carolina 53 1,100 
Oregon... . 46,687 965,100 
South Carolina 14, 300 
South Dakota. 203,243 4,201,400 
Tennessee. . 280 5,800 
Texas. 5 100 
Utah.... 100,446 2,076,400 
Washington . 7,198 148,800 
Wyoming. 10 200 
Philippines ¥ 51,568 1,066,000 
Porto Rico 97 2,000 

2,395,017 49,509,400 

SILVER. 
ine 
ounces J alue 

Alaska 792,751 $ 804,745 
Alabama....... 5 5 
Arizona 6,098,251 6,190,518 
California 1,513,495 1,536,394 
Colorado 5,572,407 5,656,718 
Georgia 140 142 
Idaho. . 7,531,253 7,645,201 
Illinois 8,500 8,629 
Michigan . 810,601 518,326 
Missouri. . 123,219 125,083 
Montana 13,583,164 13,788,677 
Nevada 7,392,689 7,504,540 
New Mexico 764,586 776,154 
North Carolina 11 11 
Oregon 182,558 185,320 
South Caiolina 0 0 
South Dakota 84 351 85.627 
112,595 114,299 
Texas 524,212 532,143 
Utah 11,564,155 11,739,121 
Washington 183,437 186,213 
Wyoming. . 72 73 
Philippines 21,917 22,249 
Porto Rico 135 137 

56,564,504 57,420,325 
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Federal Reserve Board’s Figures. 

Gold imports during the calendar year 1920 totaled 
$428,700,000, as shown by Federal Reserve figures, and 
compared with $76,500,000 in 1919. ‘Gold exports aggre- 
gated $322,100,000 as compared with $368,200,000 in 
1919. ‘There was a gain through net imports of $106,600,- 
000 in the national gold stock as compared with a loss of 
$291,700,000 through net exports in 1919. 

The Federal Reserve report states that: 

“Gold imports are shown inclusive of $108,500,000 of gold for- 
merly held earmarked for account of the Federal Reserve Banks by 
the Bank of England and returned late in the year to this country. 
This amount, while increasing the stock of gold of the United States, 
does not affect the total gold reserves of the Federal Reserve Banks, 
since gold held by foreign agencies is counted by the Reserve Banks 
as part of their reserves. Practically no change for the year is 
shown in the gold reserves of the Reserve Banks.”’ 

Of the year’s total gold imports, $274,900,000, or more 
than 64 per cent, came from Great Britain; $48,700,000, 
or more than 10 per cent, from France; $34,200,000, or 
eight per cent, from Canada; $30,200,000, or about seven 
per cent, from Hongkong. Smaller amounts came from 
Colombia, Mexico, the Dutch East Indies and Peru. 

Nearly 60 per cent of the year’s gold exports were con- 
signed to Asia. More than 30 per cent, or $101,300,000, 
went to Japan alone. The principal other Asiatic recipients 
were Hongkong, China and the Dutch East Indies. 
Argentina stood next to Japan, receiving about $90,000,000 
or 27 per cent, of all American gold exports. Most of this 
amount represented shipments of the metal held since the 
war by the Federal Reserve banks for the account of the 
Argentine government, while a smaller portion apparently 
is composed of receipts from Europe, principally Great 
Britain, and reconsigned to Argentina. During the year 
Mexico received from the United States $18,200,000; 
Uruguay, $12,900,000, and Canada, $5,600,000. 

Silver imports during the year aggregated $88,100,000, 
as compared with $89,400,000 during 1919. Exports 
aggregated $113,600,000 as against $239,000,000 in 1919. 
Net silver exports for the year were $25,600,000, as com- 
pared with $149,600,000 in 1919. More than 60 per cent 
of silver importations came from Mexico. Peru, which 
sent nearly $12,000,000, ranked second. Considerable 
amounts were also brought in from Canada, Chile, the 
Dutch East Indies and China. More than 84 per cent of 
all silver exports was consigned to the Far East. Of this 
amount, more than half went to China. British India, 
which during 1919 received more than 45 per cent of 
America’s silver exports, received only small amounts in 
1920. Silver exports to Great Britain during 1920 aggre- 
gated $4,900,000. More than $7,000,000 went to Canada 
and $3,200,000 to Mexico. 


No Gold Coined During Year. 

COINAGE DURING 1920 totalled 64,876,000 pieces of 
a value of $4,534,400. The coins consisted of 2,386,000 
half dollars, 5,448,000 quarter dollars, 13,990,000 dimes, 
3,747,000 five-cent pieces and 39,305,000 one-cent pieces. 
No gold was coined during the year. 

Coinage for other governments consisted of 5,050,000 
nickel pieces for Cuba, 3,080,000 nickel pieces for Peru, 
2,315,000 nickel pieces for Colombia and 1,500,000 bronze 
pieces for Indo-China. 

The Director of the Mint purchased 29,817,361 ounces 
of silver under the Pittman Law during the year. 
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T THIS WRITING, January 19, there 
have been introduced in the final ses- 
sion of the Sixty-sixth Congress 1 

bills in the House and 4874 bills in the Senate, 

making a total of 6206 

Much legislation of importance to the 
mining industry has come up for action during 
the current month. 

The Calder Committee, which has been 
considering legislation concerning the coal in- 
dustry, presented its bill for price fixing and 
regulation of the industry. The tendency is 
to rush the bill through Congress. It is now 
before the Committee on Manufactures and 
it has been decided to limit the hedrings on 
the measure to three days, January 18, 19, 
and 20 

Representative Newton of Minnesota intro- 
duced a bill authorizing the Federal Trade 
Commission to report to the House the 
tonnage of anthracite and bituminous coal 
purchased by the Government in the United 
States during 1919 and 1920. 

The Ways and Means Committee of the 
House held hearings January 12, 13, and 14 
on the tariff question. Representatives of 
the mining industry appeared on January 
12 and 13. The American Mining Congress 
has issued a series of bulletins covering these 
hearings which it will be glad to furnish to 
those interested. 

Lead and zine producers, metal producers, 
pyrites, and chemical products were recom- 
mended for inclusion in the tariff schedule. 
The lead and zine interests also appeared 
before the Senate Finance Committee and 
urged emergency tariff legislation. 

Senator Spencer of Missouri has introduced 
a new zine bill as a substitute for his measure 
now pending before the Fins - e Committee. 

The Senate, on January 15, passed by a 
vote of 34 to 29 the bill establishing a govern- 
ment nitrate corporation under the Treasury 


Department. The bill goes to the House for 
final action. 

The bill for the relief of war minerals 
claimants, commonly known as the ‘Court 


Bill,” which has already passed 
the Senate, is still pending in the House. 
Secretary of the Interior Payne, in a letter 
to the House Committee on Mines and Min- 
ing, opposed the passage of this legislation 
on the ground that it is too broad and would 
permit of a reexamination of all claims. The 
bill came up under unanimous consent on 
January 17, but was opposed. The Mines 
and Mining Committee on January 13, unani- 
mously agreed to favorably report the Senate 
bill covering the same provisions, which now 
occupies a preferential place on the calendar 

Representatives Rhodes and Hayden and 
Senator Henderson have introduced bills 
changing the date during which annual assess- 
ment work must be performed from January 1 
to July 1. 

Senator La Follette of Wisconsin endeav- 
ored to have the Senate reconsider the passage 
of the Poindexter anti-strike bill. It is prob- 


of Claims 


able that the Senate will reconsider the 
passage of this measure, which would apply 
to coal mines and other industries connected 
with transportation and commerce 

One of the important pieces of legislation 
which received final action s the passage 
by Congress, over the President’s veto, of 
the bill for the revival of War Finance 


Corporation. 


Senator Gore of Oklahon introduced on 
January 6 a bill which provides a year’s 
grace in the payment for additional assess- 
ments of revenue taxes 

The sub-committee to whom the Senate 
Committee on Judiciary referred the bill 


repealing war legislation, including the Lever 
Food and Fuel Control Act January 17 
by a vote of 4 to 3 decided to recommend the 
continuance of the Lever Food and Fuel 
Control Act 

Senator Phelan has introdu 
authorizes the President by 
place embargoes against the 
petroleum oil. 

The bill which was introduced last May 
providing for the creation of a Department 
of Education was reported with ne 
on January 17 from the Committee on Eduea- 
tion. The amended bill gives the authority 
and discretion in the act to Congress instead 
of the President as provided in the original 
bill. 

A general resume of all of the 
referred to follows: 


on 


ed a bill which 
proclamation to 
exportation of 


bills above 


COAL. 


4828. (The Federal Coal 
duced by Mr. Calder; 
mittee on Manufactures. The bill authorizes 
the Federal Trade Commission to currently 
require and secure reports respecting owner- 
ship, production, distribution, costs, 
sales, and profits in the coal industry and 
trade in so far as it deems necessary in the 
public interest. It may investigate from time 
to time the organization, | conduct, 
practices, and management of persons and 
corporations producing coal. The powers of 


Act). Intro- 
referred to the Com- 


stocks. 


usiness, 


the Act with respect to corporations inter- 
ested as consumers in the storage of coal 
extend only to reports and investigations 


covering the quantities of coal —_ umed by, 
the stocks of coal held by, and the kind of 
business engaged in by any person or cor- 
poration, ete. The reports may be required 
monthly or at regular or special periods as 


the commission may des Che commission 
must make public promptly and submit to 
Congress a summarized statement of the in- 
formation so gathered together with such 


explanations and recommendations as it shall 
deem useful to Congress and to the people of 
the United States. In these reports the Com- 
mission shall name any person or corporation 
charging a price for coal which it finds after 
hearings to be unreasonable, such report to 
be accompanied by a brief statement of facts 


LEGISLATION 


upon which such finding is based. The bill 
also provides that whenever any association 
exists having to do with the coal industry, 
7 is also subject to investigation by the 
Federal Trade Commission. Section 5 of 
the bill requires that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission may require reports from rail- 
roads and shall compile information and 
statistics on the ratings of mines for the pur- 
pose of distribution of coal cars; also upon 
the loading, movement, reconsignment, and 
unloading of coal or coal cars. These reports 
shall be currently done and shall cover 
monthly of other regular or special periods. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission must 
promptly summarize statements to be pre- 
sented to Congress and to the people of the 
United States and shall transmit the same to 
the Federal Trade Commission for publica- 
tion. Section 6 provides that the Geological 
Survey shall continue to publish its reports 
and bulletins concerning the industry and 
is authorized to call upon the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to obtain for the Survey such 
data as is required for its reports. The 
Director of the Geological Survey may also 
secure information upon the subjects desired 
from such classes of persons or corporations 
having this information as the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission may mutually agree with the 
Director upon. In ease of any controversy 
through the Courts resulting from the failure 
to comply with the provisions of the bill any 
person who refuses to attend or testify or 
answer any lawful inquiry shall be fined not 
less than $1,000 nor more than $5,000 or be 
a for not more than one year or 
both. If any person or corporation required 
by the Act to file any report or information 
shall fail to do so within the time fixed by the 
commission for filing the same, shall continue 
for thirty days after notice of such default, 
the person or corporation shall forfeit to the 
United States the sum of $100 for each day 
of the continuance of such failure. A fine of 
$1,000, imprisonment for six months or both, 
is imposed for any person or corporation who 
shall make any misleading entry or state- 
ment of fact in any report which is required 
to be filed. Section 10 provides that any 
officer or emplovee of the commission who 
shall make public any information obtained 
by the commission without its authority 
shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 
$5,000, imprisonment for one year or both. 
Section 11 provides that in order to insure the 
furnishing of information which the Federal 
Trade Commission is authorized to collect, 
the President shall issue upon application a 
license, pursuant to this section, to every 
operator and dealer in coal, any part of whose * 
business is in commerce, and after ninety 
days from the date the Act becomes effective 
no operator or dealer shall engage in or carry 
on any coal business in commerce, unless he 


shall secure and hold a license issued pur- 
69 
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Suant to this section. A fine of $5,000 or 
imprisonment for not more than two years 
or both is imposed for violation of these 
provisions; with the exception that license 
shall be required of any operator or dealer 
whose gross sales during the preceding year 
was less than $50,000. Section 12 provides 
that whenever the Federal Trade Commission 
shall determine that an emergency exists 
or threatens in the coal industry, which seems 
likely to produce a shortage or bring about 
unusual or unreasonable prices in coal, the 
President is authorized to declare the exist- 
ence of an emergency and thereupon to fix 
maximum coal prices and dealer's commis- 
sions and margins, which price shall continue 
until the President declares the emergency 
to have passed. During such an emergency 
the President is empowered to revoke the 
license of any operator or dealer who has sold 
coal or charged a commission in excess of 
those fixed. The President is authorized in 
such an emergency to deal in coal at reason- 
able prices and to control the production, 
movement, and distribution of coal in such 
manner and to such extent as he shall deem 
necessary. Section 13 provides that in com- 
merce in the coal industry and trade no owner, 
operator, or dealer shall sell or lease coal 
lands to any person or corporation when such 
owner, etc., or any of his directors, officers, 
or managers, shall at the same time be an 
officer, director, manager, etc., has a sub- 
stantial interest in the purchasing person 
or corporation expect when such selling, 
leasing, and purchasing shall be under open 
competitive bidding. It is specifically pro- 
vided, however, that nothing in this section 
shall prevent any industrial concern from 
owning and operating a coal mine or coal 
mines for its own use and consumption. 
Section 14 levies a brokerage tax to be paid 
into the Treasury of the United States on the 
sale of all coal procured directly from an 
operator of a sum equivalent to one-half of 
ania charged as commissions or re- 
ceived as margins on such sales in excess of 
15c per ton and not more than 30c per ton, 
and a sum equivalent to three-fourths of all 
amounts charged as commissions or received 
as margins on such sales in excess of 30c¢ per 
ton; and a sum equivalent to 90 per cent of 
all amounts charged as commissions or re- 
ceived as margins in excess of 5c per ton on 
all sales by dealers of coal not procured 
directly from operators. It also provides 
that no such taxes shall be assessed against 
or paid by any dealer whose gross annual 
sales during his preceding fiscal year aggre- 
gated less than $500,000 on sales of coal pro- 
cured directly from operators. Section 15 
provides that the Secretary of Labor shall 
investigate from time to time the wages, 
output per person, working conditions, terms 
of sale yment, and the living expenses of 
miners and other workmen employed in mines, 
such information to be available at times of 
general readjustment of wage contracts in the 
coal industry. The Bureau of Mines is 
directed to investigate methods and processes 
for storage and combustion of coal and the 
transinission of power from fuel centers and 
conduct such experiments and research as it 
may find advisable to determine the most 
efficient means for such storage, combustion, 
and transportation, etc., and to make a pre- 
liminary report to Congress with respect 
thereto not later than June 1, 1921. The 
Bureau is also authorized to investigate the 
desirability and practicability of prescribing 
in the marketing of coal statutory standards 
and inspections for various kinds and grades 
of coal. Section 19 provides that the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Interstate Com- 
*merce Commission, respectively, shall have 
awer to make and enforce all rules and regu- 
[tions necessary for carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Act and to prescribe a method 
of procedure to be followed in making the 
investigations which are authorized by the 


Act. Section 20 provides that nothing in the 
Act shall be constryed to limit or repeal any 
provisions contained in the Federal Trade 
Commission Act or the Interstate Commerce 
Commission Act, or the Transportation Act. 
Section 21 appropriates the sum of $10,000 
each to the Director of the Geological Survey 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and $25,000 to the Federal Trade Commission 
to defray the expenditures incurred in the 
performance of carrying out the Act. 


H. R. 15728. Introduced by Mr. Butler 
of Pennsylvania; referred to the House Naval 
Committee. This bill provides that until 
January 30, 1922, the President is authorized 


to requisition fuel necessary for the mainten-° 


ance of the Navy and to requisition facilities 
for handling and storing such fuel. He shall 
ascertain and pay a just compensation there- 
for. If this compensation so determined is 
not satisfactory to the person entitled to 
receive it such person shall be paid 75 per cent 
of the amount and shall be entitled to sue 
the United States to recover such further 
sum, as added to the 75 per cent as will make 
up such amount as will be just compensation 
for the property so requisitioned. Thé bill 
Hot oa provides that nothing in the Act 
shall be construed to require any person to 
furnish to the Government any fuel held by 
him and reasonably required for consumption 
or use by himscvif and dependents. 


H. Res. 645. Introduced by Mr. Newton of 
Minnesota; referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. This reso- 
lution provides that the Federal Trade 
Commission be directed to ascertain and 
report to the House of Representatives at 
the earliest moment the tonnage of anthracite 
and bituminous coal purchased by the Govern- 
ment within the territorial limits of the 
United States during the years 1919 and 1920; 
also the production cost, mine price, prices 
paid by mo Government, arrangements under 
which it was purchased by the Government, 
compensation paid to any broker or agent in 
the purchase thereof, compensation paid by 
the seller to any broker or agent or middle- 
man in connection with such sale, and whether 
such payment and the amount was made with 
the knowledge of a responsible representative 
of the Government. They are also to report 
upon the amount paid by the government for 
all coal so furnished by it in 1920 over the 
excess of the amount paid by it for the same 
tonnage in 1919. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission is directed to promptly report to the 
House any attempt to interfere with the 
securing of the information called for by the 
resolution. 


S. 4864. Introduced by Senator Smoot. 
The bill amends the Act for leasing of coal 
lands in Alaska by providing for the lease in 
40-acre tracts of not exceeding 2,560 acres 
for coal, lignite, and associated minerals to 
any citizen of the United States or corpora- 
tion or municipality organized under the 
United States laws, stipulating that the 
majority of the stock of such corporation 
shall at all times be owned and held by 
Americans. Railroads shall not acquire 
through lease or permit coal or coal lands in 
excess of an area or quantity as may be re- 
quired and used solely for its own use. All 
claims to existing rights of any coal lands on 
which final proof has been submitted and 
which are now pending before the General 
Land Office or the Secretary of the Interior 
shall be settled within one year from the 
passage of this Act. 


S. 2189. This bill provides for the agri- 
cultural entries on coal lands in Alaska. It 
has been reported from the Committee on 


Territories, to which it was referred, without 
amendment. The bill passed the Senate on 
January 5 and has gone to the House. It 
provides for agricultural entries on coal, oil 
or gas lands. 


TARIFF 


Emergency Bill H. R. 15275. Introduced 
by Mr. Fordney; referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, from which committee 
it was favorably reported without amend- 
ment and passed the House of Representa- 
tives on December 22, 1920. The life of the 
Act is limited to a period of ten months and 
imposes a tariff upon wheat, potatoes, rice, 
cattle, cotton, wool, ete. It is now being 
considered by the Senate Finance Committee. 


H. Con. Res. 68-69. Introduced by Mr. 
Fordney. Providing for a summary of tariff 
information for 1920 to be prepared for the 
use of the Ways and Means Committee and 
that statistics of imports and duties from 1908 
to 1918 be prepared for the use of the same 
committee. 


H. R. 15448. Introduced by Mr. Esch; 
referred to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. (Consolidating the work 
of compiling foreign commerce statistics.) 
The bill provides for the Bureau of Customs 
Statistics to be transferred from the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury to the Department of 
Commerce, with which Bureau shall be con- 
solidated the Division of Statistics of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


ZINC 


Amending H. R. 6238. Proposed by Mr. 
Spencer, providing that immediately upon 
the passage of the Act there shall be levied 
upon all zine-bearing ores containing more 
than 10 per cent and less than 25 per cent 
of metallic zine a duty of 1c per pound on 
the metallic zine contained therein; upon all 
zinc-bearing ores containing more than 25 
per cent metallic zine 2 cents per pound. No 
duty shall be levied upon metallic contents of 
zine ores a less than 10 per cent of 
metallic zine. importations of zinc- 
bearing ores shall be subject to estimated 
rate of duty at port of entry. Upon blocks 
or pigs and zine dust a duty of two cents per 
pound is imposed; in sheets coated or plated 
with nickel two cents per pound; old aad worn 
out, fit only to be remanufactured, one cent 
per pound. A duty of one cent per pound is 
imposed upon zine oxide and white pigment 
containing zinc, but not containing lead; 
ground in oil 134 cents per pound; sulphide of 
zinc, white or white sulphide of zinc, 114 
cents per pound; chloride of zine and sulphate 
of zine, one cent per pound. 


REVENUE 
S. 4794. (Amending Sections 216 and 223 
of the Revenue Act). Introduced by Mr. 


Trammell; referred to the Committee on 
Finance. The bill rovides that Section 216 
be amended to read: In the case of a single 
person, a personal exemption of $1,500, or 
in case of the head of a family or a married 
person living with husband or wife, a personal 
exemption of $3,000. husband and wife 
living together shall receive but one personal 
exemption of $3,000 against their aggregate 
net income; and in case they make separate 
returns, the personal exemption of $3,000 
may be taken by either or divided between 
them. Section 223 is amended to include the 
above provisions with the exception that they 
shall make under oath a return § stating 


gg | the items of their gross income and 
the deductions and credits allowed. 
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S. 4806. (Amending subdivision B of 
Section 250). Introduced by Mr. Gore; re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. This 
subdivision is amended by adding at the end 
the following paragraph: Where additional 
taxes are assessed or determined because of 
understatement without intent to defraud, 
as herein provided, the commissioner may 
accept payment of such additional taxes in 
installments fixed with respect to time and 
amount at his discretion, but in no case to 
exceed twelve months from the date upon 
which the taxpayer is notified that such addi- 
tional taxes are due. Except in cases in 
which a higher rate of interest is now imposed 
by law, the amount of taxes so deferred shall 
bear interest at the rate of two-thirds of one 
per cent a month from the date upon which 
the taxpayer is so notified, to be paid at each 
deferred installment date, in addition to the 
amount of tax then payable. The commis- 
sioner, with the approval of the Secretary, is 
hereby authorized to make all needful rules 
and regulations for the enforcement of the 
provisions of this Act. 


H. R. 14198. (Simplifying the Revenue 
Act). This bill was passed by the House of 
Representatives on May 27, 1920, and re- 
ferred to the Finance Committee of the 
Senate. It amends Section 202 of the Revenue 
Act which provides for the basis for deter- 
mining gain or loss by providing that in case 
the property is acquired before March 1, 
1913, the fair market price or value of the 
property shall be of that date. In éase the 
property is acquired, except by gift, etc., on 
or after that date the cost, inventory value, 
etc., shall be made in accordance with Section 
203. In case the property is acquired by gift 
since February 28, 1913, the same basis is 
used as it would have been had it remained 
in the hands of the donor. In the case of the 
sale or exchange of property acquired by 
gift, the entire amount received therefor shall 
be included in the gross income of the donee, 
unless he submits with his return, evidence 
satisfactory to the commissioner showing the 
basis in the hands of the last preceding owner 
who acquired the property other than by gift. 
In the case of property acquired after Febru- 
ary 28, 1913, by bequest, ete., the basis shall 
be the fair market price or value of such 
property on the date of acquisition. Section 
202 of the Act is amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new sub-division which reads 
as follows: In the case of stock dividends 
paid after February 28, 1913, the cost to the 
taxpayer of each share "of old and new stock 
shall be the cost of the old shares of stock 
(or the market price or value thereof as of 
March 1, 1913, if acquired prior thereto,) 
divided by the total number of old and new 
shares of stock: Provided, that in cases in 
which the old and. new shares of stock differ 
materially in character or preference, the 
cost of the old shares of stock (or the market 
price or value thereof as of March 1, 1913, 
if acquired prior thereto) shall be opportioned 
between the old and new shares of stock as 
nearly as may be in proportion to the respec- 
tive values of each at the time the new shares 
of stock were acquired. A new section is 
included after Title II on extraordinary net 
income which provides that compensation 
received in any taxable year beginning after 
December 31, 1919, for personal service 
rendered by the taxpayer during a period of 
more than three years the gain derived shall 
be deemed to be extraordinary. This section 
specifically defines the terms capital assets. 
compensation received, and gain derived. If 
the extraordinary income of a taxpayer 
amounts to more than 20 per cent of his entire 
gross income for the taxable year, such in- 
come may at his option be apportioned 
ratably to the years or parts thereof during 
which such service was rendered, which 


amount shall be added to the other income 
of the taxpayer for such year and the tax 
redetermined upon the corrected amount at 
the rates applicable to such year. Section 4 of 
the bill amends Section 250 to provide that 
the amount of tax due under any return made 
under this or prior Acts shall be determined 
and assessed by the commissioner within five 
years after the return was made, except in 
the case of false or fradulent returns with in- 
tent to evade the tax or with the consent of 
both the commissioner and the taxpayer or 
as provided by Sections 207, 214 and 234. 
No suit or proceeding for the collection of any 
tax shall be begun after the expiration of five 
years after the date when the return was 
made. Title XIII is amended by the adding 
of two new sections, Section 1321 and 1322, 
the first of which provides that if after a 
determination and assessment in any case 
the taxpayer has without protest paid in 
whole any tax or penalty and an agreement 
is made in writing between the taxpayer and 
the commissioner, such determination and 
assessment shall be final and.conclusive and 
the case shall not be reopened or the deter- 
mination and assessment modified by any 
officer, employee, or agent of the United 
States, and no unit, action or proceeding to 
annul, modify, or set aside such determina- 
tion or assessment shall be entertained by 
any court of the United States. Section 1322 
provides that in case a regulation of Treasury 
decision made by the commissioner or the 
Secretary is reversed by a subsequent regu- 
lation or Treasury decision, and such re- 
versal is not immediately required by an 
opinion of the Attorney General or a decision 
of a court of competent jurisdiction, such 
subsequent regulation or Treasury decision 
may, in the discretion of the commissioner, 
be applied without retroactive effect. Section 
6 provides that on and after January 1, 1920, 4 
per cent and 41% per cent liberty bonds shall 
be exempt from graduated additional income 
taxes, commonly known as surtaxes, and 
excess-profits and war-profits taxes, now or 
hereafter imposed upon the income or profits 
of individuals, partnerships, etc., in respect 
to the interest on aggregate prince ips al amounts 
thereof shall until the expiration of two years 
after the date of termination of the war be- 
tween the United States and Germany on 


$125,000 aggregate principal amounts; and 
for three years more on $50,000 aggregate 
principal amount. 

H. R. 15524. Introduced by Mr. Steener- 
son; referred to the Committee on Post 
Office and Post Roads. The bill amends 


Section 1103 of the Revenue Act to read as 
follows: ‘‘That in the case of newspapers 
and periodicals: entitled to be entered as 
second-class matter and maintained by and 
in the interest of patriotic, religious, educa- 
tional, scientific, philanthropic, agricultural, 
labor, or fraternal organizations or associa- 
tions not organized for profit and none of the 
net income of which inures to the benefit of 
any private stockholder or individual, the 
second-class postage rates shall be, irrespec- 
tive of the zone in which delivered (except 
when the same are deposited in a letter-carrier 
office for delivery by its carriers, in which 
case the rates shall be the same as now pro- 
vided by law), !! ce a pound or fraction thereof 
on and after July 1, 1918, and until July 1, 
1919, and on and after July 1, 1919, L4ec a 
pound or fraction thereof. The publishers of 
such newspapers or periodicals, before being 
entitled to the foregoing rates, shall furnish 
to the Postmaster General, at such times and 
under such conditions as he may prescribe, 
satisfactory that the net 
income of such organization inures to the 
benefit of any private 
dividual.”’ 


evidence none of 


stockholder or in- 
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H. R. 15376. Introduced by Mr. Howard; 
referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. The bill amends sub-division B of 
section 250 of the Revenue Act by providing 
that where additional taxes are assessed or 
determined because of understatement with- 
out intent to defraud and it is shown to the 
satisfaction of the commissioner that the 
ee is without adequate means to pay 
such additional taxes immediately and 
unable to borrow the amount required to Aor 
such taxes at reasonable rates of interest the 
commissioner may accept payment of such 
additional taxes in installments fixed with 
respect to time and amount at his discretion, 
but in no case to exceed twelve months from 
the date upon which the taxpayer is notified 
that such additional taxes are due. Except 
in cases in which a higher rate of interest is 
now imposed by law, the amount of taxes so 
deferred shall bear interest at the rate of 
two-thirds of 1 per cent a month from the 
date upon which the taxpayer is so notified, 
to be paid at each deferred installment date, 
in addition to the amount of tax then payable. 
The commissioner, with the approval of the 
Secretary, is authorized to make all needful 
rules and regulations for the enforcement of 
the provisions of the Act. 


H. R. 14198. Introduced by Mr. Hender- 
son; referred to the Committee on Finance. 
The bill amends the Revenue Act by inserting 
on page 4, line 12, after “1913”: “Or re- 
ceipts from oil and gas under sections 18 
and 19 of Act of Congress approved February 
25, 1920.” 


LABOR. 


H. R. 15227. Introduced by Mr. Upshaw; 
referred to the Committee on Judiciary. The 
bill makes it unlawful for any alien residing 
in the United States to vote or in any other 
way to participate in the management of 
labor unions or other industrial organizations 
the members of which are employed in or have 
power to interfere with interstate or foreign 
commerce, or that are employed upon any 
public works of the United States. A fine 
of $500 or imprisonment for not more than 
two years is imposed for violation of the Act. 


S. 4671. (Prohibiting immigration for five 
years). Introduced by Mr. Overman; re- 
ferred to the Committee on Immigration. 
The bill provides that upon the passage of 
the Act that immigration of aliens to the 
United States be suspended for a period of 
five years. Proper safe guards are placed 
around ministers, students, travelers, ete. 


Senate Con. Res. 37. Introduced by Mr. 
Borah. This resolution reads as follows: 
Whereas, according to a survey of the in- 
dustrial situation lately made, there are at 
present out of em loyment in the United 
States two million t hun and twenty 
five thousand workers, many S whose f; 
are now in great need; Whereas we are 
advised by the presence of a resolution now 
before a committee of this body that there 
are three million five hundred thousand 
children in Europe on the verge of starvation 
and must die for want of clothes and food 
unless saved by the charity of the people of 
the United States; and Whereas we are now 
carrying a fixed debt of $24,000,000,000 and 
meeting current itures to the amount 


of about $4,000,000,000 annum, with a 
deficit x nearly $2,000, 000 confronting 
us; and Whereas the business of the coun 


has advised us that it will be very 
for business to meet 


= 
‘ 
| 
Of taxes; and Whereas the party NOW I Charge 
of the legislative department of the Govern- 
ment, and soon to be in charge of ail the . 
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departments, pledged the people of this 
country in the last campaign that not one 
dollar should be appropriated from the 
Treasury of the United States except when 
absolutely necessary to meet the unavoidable 
expenses of the Government; and Whereas 
in the face of these burdens and sufferings, 
and in defiance of these pledges, and in the 
midst of great distress everywhere about us, 
it is proposed to provide for the most costly, 
the most expensive and ostentatious presi- 
dential inauguration upon the 4th of March, 
1921, ever occurring in the history of this or 
any other country, thus drawing upon the 
Federal and State Treasuries for hundreds of 
thousands of dollars which the people in the 
end must pay; and Whereas it is proposed 
further to throw open certain public buildings 
and interrupt public business to the detri- 
ment and cost of the Government and the 
people of this country; and Whereas we have 
already provided, so far as this body is con- 
cerned for an expenditure of $50,000; and 
Whereas it is now proposed to appropriate 
other and further large sums of money; Now 
therefore be it resolved by the Senate (the 
House of Representatives concurring), that 
no other or further sums of money than that 
already provided for shall be appropriated 
from the Treasury of the United States to 
meet any of the expenses of the inauguration 
of March 4, 1921. ‘Sec. 2. That no public 
buildings be vacated or that public business 
be in any wise interrupted to enable the hold- 
ing of an inaugural ball. 


TRANSPORTATION. 


S. 4812. (Reduction in rates.) Introduced 
by Mr. Trammell; referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. The bill amends 
Section 15a, paragraph 3, of the Interstate 
Commerce Act by providing that on and after 
April 1, 1921, common carriers engaged in 
interstate commerce shall be authorized to 
make rates which will produce returns of not 
exceeding 4 per cent of the aggregate property 
value of the common carriers. 


H. R. 15551. (Amending Section 204 and 
Section 209 of the Transportation Act.) Intro- 
duced by Mr. Winslow; referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
The bill provides that the commission shall 
Eemety certify to the Secretary of the 

reasury the several amounts payable to the 
carriers. The Secretary is authorized to draw 
warrants in favor of each of such carriers 
upon the Treasury of the United States for 
the amount shown in the certificates. The 
bill ype an amount sufficient to pay the 
total of such warrants. It provides certain 
provisions in ascertaining the amounts that 
are payable to the carriers. Section 209 is 
amended by providing that as soon as prac- 
ticable after the expiration of the guaranty 
period the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
pay the necessary amount to make good the 
guaranty to each carrier. Sufficient amount 
is appropriated to pay these amounts in full 
and certain regulations are made surrounding 
the guaranty or ascertaining what is due each 
carrier. 


H. R. 15306. (Amending Transportation 
Act.) Introduced by Mr. Madden; referred 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. The bill amends Section 301 
and 307, 301 being amended by adding the 
following: (1) Upon written request for a 
conference between the carriers and the em- 
ployees or subordinate officials thereof, being 
submitted either by the authorized representa- 
tives of the carriers or of the employees or 
the subordinate officials, the party so peti- 
tioned shall respond in writing within ten 
days from the date of the receipt of the re- 
quest for such conference. (2) In order to 


secure the fullest and most representative 
expression of either or both parties to any 
dispute which might arise and which might 
be adjusted by and under this title, the right 
to organize is granted to the carriers or their 
representatives and to the employees and 
subordinate officials of the carriers or their 
representatives. Section 307 is amended by 
adding the following: To prevent the estab- 
lishment of an inequality or inequalities of 
increases in wages or of treatment, the result 
of previous or possible future wage orders or 
adjustments, the predominant existing hourly 
or mileage units employed in computing time 
and on overtime, or the predominant existing 
rules and practices governing working con- 
ditions shall be standardized and applied alike 
to all classified carrier employees. 


OIL 


S. 4866. Introduced by Mr. Phelan; re- 
ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
The bill provides that whenever the President 
shall make proclamation to that effect, it 
shall be unlawful to export from or ship from, 
or take out of the United States any petroleum 
or petroleu, products produced in the United 
States. A fine of $10,000, imprisonment for 
not more than two years, or both is imposed 
for violation of the provisions of the Act. 


MONETARY 


H. R. 15397. Introduced by Mr. Britten; 
referred to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. This bill establishes 
a branch mint of the United States in the 
city of Chicago and appropriates $300,000 to 
carry out its provisions. 


S. 4736. Introduced by Mr. Lenroot. 
Referred to the Committee on Finance. The 
bill provides that any person who was the 
original purchaser from the United States 
of any Liberty bonds or Victory loan notes, 
and has continuously owned the bonds or 
notes, may exchange them at par and accrued 
interest for United States notes to an equal 
amount. The bill provides that these notes 
shall bear interest at such rate as not to exceed 
such per cent as in the judgment of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury will enable the notes to 
be sold at par in the market. Application for 
exchange is made through any Federal Re- 
serve bank to the Secretary of the Treasury. 


S. 4729. Introduced by Mr. McLean; re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. This bill amends Section 7 of the 
Federal Reserve Act by providing that the 
net earnings derived by the United States 
from Federal reserve banks shall, in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary, be used to supple- 
ment the gold reserve held against out- 
standing United States notes, or shall be 
applied to the reduction of the outstanding 
bonded indebtedness. Should a Federal re- 
serve bank be dissolved or go into liquidation, 
any surplus remaining, after the payment of 
all debts, shall become the property of the 
United States and shall be similarly applied. 


H. R. 15303. Introduced by Mr. McFad- 
den; referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. The bill amends section 9 
of the Federal Reserve Act by striking out 
the proviso in paragraph 10 and inserting the 
following: No Federal reserve bank shall be 
permitted to discount for any State bank or 
trust company notes, drafts, or bills of ex- 
change of any one borrower who is liable for 
borrowed money to such State bank or trust 
company in an amount greater than that 
which could be borrowed lawfully from such 


State bank or trust company were it a national 
banking association. 


H. R. 15303. Introduced by Mr. McFad- 
den; referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. The bill amends Section 9 
of the Federal Reserve Act as follows: No 
Federal reserve bank shall be permitted to 
discount for any State bank or trust company 
notes, drafts, or bills of exchange of any one 
borrower who is liable for borrowed money 
to such State bank or trust company in an 
amount greater than that which could be 
borrowed lawfully from such State bank or 
trust company were it a national banking 
association. 


MINING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


S. 4747. (Oil lands.) Introduced by Mr. 
McKellar; referred to the Committee on 
Foreign relations. The bill prohibits the ac- 
quisition by any foreign government or by 
the nationals of any foreign government of 
deposits of oil or oil shale or any land contain- 
ing such deposits, or any stock or bond in- 
terest in corporations owning such lands or 
deposits, or contracts for the purchase and 
development of the same, when the purpose is 
to export such products or otherwise use them 
in foreign commerce unless the same privileges 
are granted to citizens of the United States 
by these countries desiring to acquire such 
lands as is extended by the United States 
to such foreign countries. The same pro- 
visions surround the development of oil or 
oil shale. Section 3 of the bill provides that 
the Shipping Board is required to report on 
or before July 1, 1921, what foreign govern- 
ments, etc., are violating the Act and if any, 
no oil or oil shale shall be exported to that 
foreign government. Penalties which are now 
in force under the Espionage Act, passed 
June 15, 1917, are applicable to those who 
violate the provisions of this Act. 


ANNUAL ASSESSMENT 


S. 4678. Introduced by Mr. Henderson; 
referred to the Committee on Mines and 
Mining. The bill provides that the period 
within which the work required to be done 
annually on all unpatented mineral claims 
shall commence on the first day of January, 
succeeding the date of location of such claim, 
and this section shall apply to all claims 
located since the 10th day of May, 1872, as 
to claims located on and after the Ist day of 
January, 1920, on the Ist day of July, 1921, 
and annually on the Ist day of July there- 
after; or, if located subsequently to the Ist 
day of July, 1921, on the Ist day of July fol- 
lowing the location of such claims, and an- 
nually on the 1st day of July thereafter; and, 
as to all claims located prior to the Ist day of 
January, 1920, such period shall commence 
during the year 1921 on the Ist day of July, 
and + ree” on the Ist day of July there- 
after. The provisions of the bill extend 
to the territory of Alaska. This bill is similar 
to the emergency bill signed by President 
Wilson on December 3ist, extending the 
time for 1920 work to July Ist, 1921. 


H. R. 15686. (Changing period of annual 
assessment.) Introduced by Mr. Hayden; 
referred to the Committee on Mines anc 
Mining. This bill is similar to all bills intro- 
duced along this line and provides that the 
time of annual assessment work be changed 
from January Ist to July Ist. 


H. R. 15715, another assessment bill, in- 
troduced by Mr. Rhodes of Missouri, is 
yractically the same as that introduced by 
Mr. Hayden. 
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FARM LOAN 


H. R. 15302. Introduced by Mr. McFad- 
den; referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. The bill amends Section 20 
of the Federal Farm Laon Act by providing 
that bonds provided for in this Act shall be 
issued in denominations of $40, $100, $500, 
$1,000, and such larger denominations as the 
Federal Farm Loan Board may authorize; they 
shall run for specified minimum and maximum 
periods, subject to payment and retirement, at 
the option of the land bank, at any time after 
the minimum period specified in the bonds, 
which shall not be longer than ten years 
from the date of their issue. They shall have 
interest coupons attached, payable semian- 
nually, and shall be issued in series of not 
less than $50,000, the amount and terms to be 
fixed by the Federal Farm Loan Board. 
They shall bear a rate of interest not to exceed 
5 per cent per annum. 


METRIC SYSTEM 


H. R. 15420. Introduced by Mr. Britten; 
and S. 4675 introduced by Mr. Frelinghuysen. 
Both referred to the Committee on Standards, 
Weights, and Measures. This bill is similar 
to those bills introduced in the last session 
of Congress providing for a metric system 
to replace our present system of measures and 
weights. This bill was reviewed in the March, 
1920, issue of the Mining Congress Journal. 
The subject met with considerable opposition 
and got no farther than committee stage. 
These bills are both similar to the other bills 
which have been introduced upon this subject. 


FOOD CONTROL 


H. R. 15453. Introduced by Mr. Sinclair; 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture. 
The bill so amends Section 14 of the Food 
Control Act that it guarantees the minimum 
price of wheat to cover the crop of 1920 by 
extending the provisions of the Food Act to 
maintain the price of wheat at $2.26 per 
bushel at the terminal elevators. 


TRADING WITH THE ENEMY 


H. R. 15634. Introduced by Mr. Moores; 
referred to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. The bill amends Sec- 
tion 9 of the Trading with the Enemy Act by 
striking out the clause “said citizenship 
having been acquired by birth in the United 
States” and by adding the provision that this 
sub-division shall not be deemed to apply to 
to any woman who was born in Germany or 
Austria-Hungary of parents originally sub- 

ects of either of those countries, who, after 

coming American citizens by naturalization, 
had returned to the country of their original 
citizenship. Section 2 provides that all per- 
sons are relieved from any future duty of 
reporting any property of enemies or allies 
of enemies to the Alien Property Custodian. 


BORON 


H.R. 15445. Introduced by Mr. Sinnott; 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 
Providing that hereafter all deposits of boron 
minerals and lands containing such deposits, 
owned by the United States. except deposits 
of potassium berates provided for in the Act 
approved October 2, 1917 (Forty Statutes, 
page 297), shall be subject to “disposition 
only in the form and manner prescribed for 
the disposal of barates of sodium in the Act 
approved February 25, 1920 (Forty-one 
Statutes, page 437), entitled, “An Act to 
promote the mining of coal, phosphate, oil, 
oil shale, gas, and sodium on the public 
domain.’’ A similar bill was introduced by 
Senator Smoot of Utah. 


NATIONAL LOBBIES 


S. 4867. Introduced by Mr. Overman; 
referred to the Committee on Judiciary. The 
bill provides that any person or any agent 
or counsel for any person, firm, company, etc., 
who shall attempt, directly or indirectly, by 
any corrupt or improper method to influence 
any Member of Congress to vote for or 
against any bill pending in Congress or shall 
attempt by any improper method to defeat 
legislation shall be punished upon conviction 
by a fine of $1,000 or not more than $5,000. 
The bill provides that if any firm, company, 
etc . employs any person to act in any manner 
as a legislative counsel in connection with 
legislation, they shall within one week after 
the date of such employment enter the name 
of the person so employed upon a legislative 
docket, which shall be prepared by the 
Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the 
House. In this docket is to be kept the names 
of all persons who appear at public hearings, 
the name and business address of the employer 
for whom such persons appear, the name and 
residence and occupation of the person em- 
ployed, the date of employment and agree- 
ment therefor, length of time employment is 
to continue, and the subject of legislation 
to which employment relates. These dockets 
shall be public record and open to inspection 
by any citizen of the United States. No 
person shall appear as counsel before any 
committee of Congress or act as agent in 
respect to any legislation unless it appears 
upon the docket of legislation. A fine of not 
less than $200 or more than $5,000 is imposed 
for violation of the act. 


S. 4868. Introduced by Mr. Curtis; re- 
ferred to the Committee on Judiciary. The 
bill is substantially the same as S. 4867. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


H. J. Res. 443. (Contract forms.) Intro- 
duced by Mr. Britten; referred to the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary. The resolution provides 
that the President be authorized to appoint 
a board from among the officers and employees 
of the executive departments, who shall serve 
without additional compensation, whose duty 
it shall be to devise a harmonious system of 
forms to be used by the several departments 
and independent establishments in the execu- 
tion of contracts on behalf of the United 
States. The board will report its conclusions 
to the President, and the system devised by 
it will, upon the approval of the President, 
become effective, and will thereafter be used 
in all contracts made by the executive de- 
partments and independent establishments of 
the Government. The expenditure of the 
sum of $10,000, or so much thereof as shall 
be necessary, is authorized for the clerical 
and other expenses of said board. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY WANTS A 
DEFINITE PROGRAM. 


THE U.S. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY needs 
a definite and continuing program, according 
to the belief of its Director, Dr. George Otis 
Smith. 

“During the 40 years of its existence, the 
Geological Survey's policy has been to con- 
tribute material for a national plan to gain 
scientific knowledge of the Nation’s mineral 
resources, yet the greatest need of. the 
Geological Survey to-day is a plan for itself 
a program,” Dr. Smith said. “The recog- 
nized function of a scientific bureau is to 
collect and arrange facts upon which the 
nation may base its plans for future develop- 
ment, but the Geological Survey now finds 
itself unable to plan adequately its own de- 
velopment. It lacks that assurance of con- 


tinued appropriations that would encourage 
or warrant long-term investigations, a few of 
which are absolutely essential to any forward 
looking program of scientific research. The 
increasing gap between the government scale 
of professional salaries and the scale prevailing 
in commercial employment causes a continual 
change in personnel that makes the ad- 
ministration of scientific work almost hope- 
less. The responsible official, in arranging to 
have the work done that is most needed, 
actually has his choice of projects determined 
for him by the personnel available. For each 
scientist of fully tested ability av ailable the 
choice has to be made between several pieces 
of work, all of which deserve immediate 
attention. Even less satisfactory is the situ- 
ation in which an urgent call for a geologic 
field examination has to be met by assigning 
to it an untried worker. 


“The net result is that the Geological 
Survey is not fully occupying the field which 
is recognized as peculiarly its own. It could, 
however, occupy that field. With slightly 
increased appropriations, and especially with 
the declaration of intent by Congress to 
regard the scientific bureau as having suc- 
cessfully passed its probationary period, 
greater stability might be expected and some 
progress might be made in the adoption of 
a program fitted to the country’s needs.” 


PERSONALS 


John C. Howard, director of the American 
Mining Congress, was in Washington for 
psc days during the month on matters 
before the General Land Office. After a short 
stay in New York, he has returned to his 
home at Salt Lake. 


Jerome J. Day spent several days in Wash- 
ington during his eastern trip early in January. 
He has returned to his home at Wallace, 
Idaho. 

Otto Ruhl represented the lead and zine 
producers of Missouri and Oklahoma before 
the Ways and Means Committee in their 
hearings on the question of a zine tariff, 
January 13. 

Imer Pett, Governor of the Utah Chapter 
of the American 7 Congress, spent 
spent several days at Washington head- 
quarters before returning to his home at Salt 
Lake. 

Charles Potts of Deerwood, Minnesota, 
spent some time in W ashington during the 
month on matters before the War Minerals 
Relief Commission. 

A. Scott Thompson is again at Miami, 
Oklahoma, after spending several weeks in 
Washington. 

Ernest Bamberger represented Utah lead 
roducers at hearings before the Ways and 
Means Committee on the question of tariff 

held January 13. 

Clinton R. Crane of the St. Joe Lead and 
Zinc Company was in Washington during 
the month conferring with Mining Congress 
officials on matters of importance to the 
industry. 

Edgar Palmer of the New Jersey Zinc 
Company was a caller at the offices of the 
Mining Congress January 12. 

H. P. Baker of the New Idria Quicksilver 
Company is in Washington in the interest 
of the quicksilver producers in the matter 
of a revision of the tariff laws. 

Judge Sanner of the Ophir Hill Mining 
Company and the Clark interests was in 
Washington during the month on matters 
before the Revenue Department. 

W. Mont Ferry of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
was in Washington during the month. 
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the Emergency Tariff Measure, sounds 

a note of encouragement which the 
Mrntnc Coneress JouRNAL is glad to repeat, 
particularly in these days when so much of 
pessimism has been voiced: 

“We are in the process of readjustment, 
known in the business world as liquidation. 
It is the stage of returning to normal, where 
the laws of trade operate upon economic 
lines, where the law of supply and demand 
again is permitted to operate without the 
interference of government either to retard 
or to artificially stimulate. Everybody should 
assist in getting away from the war basis of 
abnormal cost of production. We can not 
reduce the cost of living and at the same time 
keep up the abnormal cost of production. In 
this process of liquidation all classes will suffer 
the evil effects of over-stimulus of war, be- 
cause the nation will find an overproduction 
without a corresponding amount for consump- 
tion. The transportation system is now 
rapidly getting on a sound basis, so that from 
that source—the most important—we need 
have little fear. 

“Upon every hand we note a marked in- 
crease in labor efficiency, which is one of the 
most hopeful symptoms of the future. Our 
wealth is intact and only awaits the applica- 
tion of sound business principles again. In 
my opinion, we should guard against the 
clamor for unwise legislation at such a period. 
It can at best be merely palliative and will 
only defer the day of accounting if we refuse 
to see the real situation. _ If the Federal 
Reserve system will ever break down it will 
be because it is a government institution 
which will become responsive to the clamor 
for government relief of various unfortunate 
situations which appeal for aid through 
government loans. Fudiews in the principal 
of ‘less government in business and more busi- 
ness in government.’ Congress should treat 
the matter of war liquidation as a business 
proposition. Any attempt at Government 
financing will involve possibilities fraught 
with danger. Labor will be justified in de- 
manding government subsidies to keep up 
wages to tide over. Liquidation must come. 


(te FESS, in opposing 


War levels can not be permanent. All classes 
should assist in readjustment. Where relief 


by law can be lent it should not be witheld. 
But the remedy must not be worse than the 
disease, and the public must not be deceived 
by promises that cannot be kept.” 


CONGRESSMAN ROGERS of Massachu- 


setts, in discussing the Emergency Tariff 
Measure and basing his objection thereto 
upon the fact that it is class legislation, said: 

“I believe in the principle of the protective 
tariff. But a protective tariff is justifiable 
only if it is universal; only if it comprehends 
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in its protection all American-made products 
which need protection. Industry is hard hit. 
It needs protection. It recognizes that agri- 
culture also needs protection. It does not 
ask something for itself it is unwilling to ex- 
tend to its fellow. On the selfish ground alone 
no one industry in our country, how ever great, 
can prosper if men and women in other occu- 
pations are out of work, for the emg 
market then is lacking. Prosperity or 
versity in the United States is not local, it is 
nation wide.” 


CONGRESSMAN LONGWORTH in urg- 
ing a protective tariff, advances the sound 
argument that before we pass hasty legislation 
some conception must be gained of conditions 
upon which to*base protection. In part, he 
said: 


“The principal of protection is founded 
upon the equalization of the relative costs of 
production of articles between this and the 
competing countries. Is it going to be possible 
under such conditions to arrive at the infor- 
mation upon which a thoroughly scientific 
protective tariff may be founded? I fear that 
it will be many months before a tariff law 
which will endure the tests of time and experi- 
ence can be passed in both Houses and signed 
by the President. The policy enunciated by 
President McKinley is a safe one. He in- 
sisted upon the complete preservation of the 
home market as the prerequisite for the mak- 
ing of any arrangement with any foreign 
nation under which they might have certain 
advantages in dealing in our market, and that 
only under condition that we should have 
certain advantages in dealing in theirs. 
President. Wilson proposes that we take down 
the bars against the world in order to enable 
certain nations of Europe to dispose of thir- 
teen billion dollars worth of goods here. 
Against such a policy the American people 
have recorded themselves, as I interpret the 
result of the recent election, by an emphatic 
and tremendous majority. We have received 
no specific instructions with regard to the 
adoption of the policy laid down by President 
McKinley, but I believe it to be in no way 
inconsistent with the instructions we have 
received, and that if we shall determine to 
legislate so far as the tariff is concerned with 
a view to making the debts of the allies more 
easy of collection, that it is through reciprocal 
trade agreements that we can best and most 
effectively accomplish it. I adhere rigidly 
to the belief that there is nothing inconsistent 
in retaining our home market and at the same 
time occupying a position of commanding 
influence in the markets of the world. I am 
prepared to go far to help those nations to- 
ward financial and industrial rehabilitation 
who have suffered far more than we as a 
result of the war, particularly those whose 
soldiers fought side by side with us for the 


preservation of Christian civilization, but I 
insist that it must never be at the sacrifice of 
the industrial independence of America.’’ 


Everybody Has a Favorite 
Appropriation Measure 


HE COMPLETE REVERSAL of the 

attitude of Congress in the appropriation 
of moneys for Federal expenditure has been 
apparent in the discussion of the appropria- 
tion bills which have been before Congress. 

SENATOR CHARLES 8S. THOMAS of Colorado, 
who consistently decries the unbusinesslike 
expenditures of large sums of money, in 
discussing the appropriation bill, said: 


“So long as money obtained by appropria- 
tion bills from the Tycaeiey | is to be adminis- 
tered and expended locally, so long will we 
continue to saddle upon the national govern- 
ment both the possession and the performance 
of those important duties and obligations, 
which is but another name for the exercise of 
local self-government. In other words we 
are wiping out the actual distinctions between 
the states with their consent and approval 
and active cooperation and substituting a 
huge central authority in its place and sub- 
stituting also for the local powers federal 
bureaus and boards and agencies, with their 
headquarters in Washington and their myr- 
midons spread all over the country. The lice 
in Egypt were scarcely thicker than the 
federal employees of the United States, 
scattered from the Pacific to the Atlantic, 
each representing in his own opinion the 
sovereignty and majesty of the republic and 
sometimes making and enforcing his own 
rules upon the people, occasionally in har- 
mony but frequently in conflict with statute 
law, thus making the city of W: ashington the 
county seat of practically every county in the 
Unite d States. 

“What has not yet been bureaucratized 
will be before the nation is five years older, 
I think I am safe in asserting that one-half 
of the bills that are enacted into law b 
Congress require for their operation and md 
ministration a bureau or a board or a com- 
mission, and once it is created it is immortal. 
It defies time, tides, and the threatening 
processes of politic al instability. It is here 
to stay, and « any attempt to remove it is met 
by the opposition of the organized employees 
and representatives of it, backed by ever 
other organization of similar character, with 
tne result that we damn‘them in the aia 
room and vote for them in the Senate. 

“T will guarantee that I can take any meas- 
ure that has promise for an appropriation for 
local expenditure and I can get the support 
for it of practically all of the men and all of 
the women of the state where the money is to 
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be expended. It counts, of course; it counts 
so much that we legislate here not according 
to our convictions but according to the de- 
mands of our constituents; in other words, 
we are no longer Senators; we are delegates; 
we are rubber stamps. We used to keep one 
ear to the ground, but now we keep both, 
and as soon as we think we know what the 
prevailing sentiment is at home we make up 
our minds. As a result leadership, states- 
manship, originality of legislation, the stand- 
ards of the Congress and of legislatures have 
been transformed, and when the whip cracks 
outside we get into line. This is bureaucracy 
in action. With our civil service organized 
and affiliating with the American Federation 
of Labor, and with all the other organizations 
of a kindred character united we can now, 
under such pressure, easily pass a resolution 
in Congress dissolving the Union or declaring 
war against Great Britain or opening trade 
with the Bolsheviki or take any other action 
that seems to have behind it sufficient pressure 
of a potential political character. 

“There used to be a play when I was a 
young man called ‘Mulberry Sellers in the 
Gilded Age,’ the chief character in which 
always ended his rhapsodical statement to 
his friends, ‘I go in for the old flag and an 
appropriation.’ So do we; we stand when 
we hear the music of the Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner and proclaim our one-hundred per cent 
Americanism, and support all the appropria- 
tion bills for which we get a chance to vote.”’ 


Conservation As Opposed 
To Hoarding 


HE TRYING PERIOD just behind us has 

perhaps dimmed and caused us to neglect 
a very important subject—Conservation. 
M. L. Regva, in an address before the 
American Petroleum Institute, advocates not 
only conservation in its best form but the 
cooperation of those producers of raw ma- 
terials to the end that the country may be 
enlightened as to the needs of industry. In 
part he says: 


“We are beginning to realize that we cannot 
with impunity draw indefinitely and waste- 
fully upon our natural resources; we cannot 
shut our eyes to the evolution that is continu- 
ous from generation to generation, or as in- 
dividuals burn the candle at both ends, 
without sooner or later being confronted with 
a day of reckoning. The ‘seriousness—or 
perhaps the hopelessness—of that day is 
entirely dependent upon the speed with which 
each individual in the nation 1s made familiar 
with the facts and is educated through proper 
and wise efforts to an intelligent comprehen- 
sion of the fundamentals involved. Whether 
this education will assure upon the part of 
the public intelligent and constructive de- 
mands, in place of those ill-considered and 
unwise in character which have been so much 
in evidence in the past, depends in large part 
upon industry itself. 

“Government, on its part, has an obligation 
to perform that may be summed up in the 
words of Theodore Roosevelt, who said: 
‘This nation must get out of the business of 
polities and into business of government.’ 
We must demand of our public officials that 
same high type of citizenship which we de- 
mand of our individual citizens; the welfare 
of the individual and the party must give 
way to the public welfare; and if both govern- 
ment and industry will approach in this spirit 
the problems that are with us today and that 
are to arise in the future, satisfactory solution 
is a foregone conclusion. 


“In handling our great national problems 
of conservation we shall, of course, make 
little or no headway unless and until the 
weight of public opinion is thrown affirma- 
tively into the balance in favor of the pro- 
posal, whatever it may be. And in turn it 
may be truthfully said that public opinion 
can be aroused only by proper presentation 
of a meritorious cause. 

“If we are to achieve success, it goes with- 
out saying, that the facts must be truthfully 
presented and that mutual confidence, must 
be established, as between the public on the 
one hand and the purveyor of facts upon the 
other. ‘These facts must be statements of 
truth, presented in the form of cold unemo- 
tional statistics and precise statements that 
speak for themselves and that need no special- 
ist or expert to construe them. 

‘Unfortunately, conservation, in the minds 
of many, has become confused with hoard- 
ing—the withdrawal from immediate use; in 
short, sabotage as related to raw materials. 
For years the coal of Alaska has remained 
unmined, in large part because of regulations 
impossible of performance when balanced 
against commercial necessity and a_ profit 
justifying the investment. The water-powers 
of the West have in the past failed to receive 
adequate development and utilization because 
of similar folly in promulgation of regulations; 
and it is only after ten years that any solution 
of the leasing of withdrawn petroleum lands 
has been forthcoming, and even after these 
years of weary waiting that measure, as I view 
it, leaves much to be desired. 

“True conservation is not hoarding, but 
the wise use of natural resources; and 1t im- 
plies not merely the preserving in unimpaired 
efficiency, but also a wise and equitable ex- 
haustion with a maximum efficiency and a 
minimum waste. 

“While it is important that we practice 
conservation—that is, use our heritage wisely 
and well—we can prove that, most of all, its 
highest development and practice should be, 
must be, by those who win the minerals from 
the earth’s crust. In many a lonely canyon, 
upon many a rugged mountain-side and 
desert waste throughout the West, stand idle 
mining plants once the seene of feverish 
activities, now peopled only with ghosts— 
abandoned and decaying; forlorn sentinels 
upon the highway of progress; marking the 
passing of some portion of our natural re- 
sources; grim reminders of the fate that in 
time will be the destiny of all our mineral 
reserves. Because the outcrops of those de- 
posits were upon the surface—easily found 
and easily exhausted—they afford a striking 
example of the truth of the statement that 
our natural resources are far from limitless. 

“More and more it is being recognized 
that great industries dealing in the basic 
commodities essential to the industrial life of 
the nation owe a service obligation that must 
be discharged. 

“T have been told more than once that my 
faith in the ability of the industry to govern 
itself is misplaced; that the individual im- 
terest was supreme and often ran counter to 
public interest; that selfish considerations pre- 
cluded the success of my highly idealistic 
and impractical belief; that because certain 
very necessary results had been accomplished 
in war time it did not at all follow that similar 
results could be expected or accomplished in 
time of peace; and that, some day, I should 
awaken and find myself disillusioned. 

“Notwithstanding the prophecies of dis- 
aster, I am still strong in my belief; if for no 
other reason, because I think it a matter of 
industrial self-preservation. The underlying 
fundamental truth seems to me absurdly 
simple. Either the industry must, through 
self-government, prove its ability to meet and 
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successfully deal with the economic forces 
confronting it, or, sooner or later, those forces 
will compel recognition and action on the part 
of the government. It is not a question of 
ignoring a condition, but rather of choosing 
the course to be followed. For we shall, re- 
gardless of our wishes, be forced to follow 
Some road—either that of industrial cooper- 


ation and conservation, or of government 
dictation. 


_ “Government aid may be required. When 
it 1s, 1t can be asked for; but the task is em- 
phatically one for the industry itself to per- 
form, if it is to be done efficiently and prop- 
erly. And so long as it is done efficiently and 
well, there is neither cause nor justification 
for governmental interference. 

‘Because I have seen the tragic inefficiency 
and waste of governmental Washington I am 
convinced that the petroleum industry can 
most efficiently perform its service through 
self-government and regulation, asking for 
legislation only to make more effective 
rational activities. I have a horror of govern- 
ment control or supervision, save in its 
broadest terms, because I know it spells less 
efficiency on the part of the petroleum in- 
dustry; but it is obvious that that control 
will be exercised if we, the petroleum industry, 
fail in self-government. 


“We must make it our task to present to 
the public the problems of the industry, 
truthfully and adequately, to the end that we 
may retain that confidence and cooperation 
necessary in permitting us freedom of action 
in the performance of satisfactory service. 
And in so doing we shall come to realize that 
our responsbility as trustees in the administra- 
tion of one of the nation’s greatest assets, our 
obligations to the public, to our stockholders, 
and to ourselves, can be satisfactorily and 
successfully performed only by the practice 
of cooperation and conservation.” 


Labor, Industry and the 
Open Shop 


N THE SINCERE EFFORT to reach some 

basis satisfactory to employer and employee 
in the abolishment of strikes or lock-outs, 
much has been written and various theories 
advanced. WALTER GORDON MERRITT, in 
an article upon “Social Control of Industrial 
Warfare,” has the following interesting com- 
ment to make: 


‘““As soon as society tolerates the rule that 
a man shall not pursue his trade except he be 
a member of a particular union, and that an 
industry will not be allowed to function except 
through that union, it artificially protects that 
union from the ordinary laws of reward and 
punishment and removes all incentive for 
good conduct. 

“If unions are to progress by service rather 
than by force, and society is to furnish an 
incentive for such service, the cause of human 
liberty must be protected so that any work- 
man will not be seriously impeded in the 
exercise of his fundamental rights of citizen- 
ship merely because he is not a union man, 
Any other policy is monopoly in its worst 
form and with its worst consequences. It is 
only when unionism is subject in some degree 
to the wholesome forces of competition on 
the part of those employers and employees 
who may be abused by it that the processes 
of moral restraint will be operative.” 
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EIGHTY SEVEN COMPANIES ATTACK IRON 
ORE FREIGHT RATES 


By C. H. Farreiu 


SOCIATION, on behalf of eighty-seven 

different mining companies operating in 
Minnesota, Michigan and Wisconsin, has 
filed a complaint with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission attacking the rates on 
iron ore, in carloads, from points on the 
Mesabi, Vermilion and Cuyana Ranges to 
Two Harbors and Duluth, Minnesota and 
Superior, Wisconsin; from points on Menom- 
inee Range to Escanaba, Michigan; from 
points on the Gogebic Range to Ashland, 
Wisconsin; from points in the Gwynn, 
Princeton and Republic Districts on the 
Marquette Range to Marquette, Michigan; 
and from points in the Negaunee District on 
the Marquette Range to Marquette, Michi- 
gan. The complaint recites that the rates 
now in effect are the result of successive in- 
creases published since the commission estab- 
lished reasonable iron ore rates in a proceeding 
a few years ago and that they had become, 
prior to the increases, through changing con- 
ditions, unjust and unreasonable in and of 
themselves. The increases made during 
federal control, under stress of war condi- 
tions, are said to be emergency rates which 
should have been withdrawn as soon as the 
emergency passed, and the contention is made 
that reasonable rates on this traffic, including 
all service from the mines until the ore reaches 
the hold of the vessels, should not exceed 
the cost of the services plus six per cent per 
annum on the reasonable value of the property 
investment required in the performance of 
this transportation service because rates in 
excess thereof are equivalent to a rebate to 
the United States Steel Corporation which 
controls two of the common carriers which, 
combined, haul more than half the entire iron 
ore tonnage. This complaint has been served 
by the commission upon the carriers in inter- 
est, and will be assigned for hearing in the 
ordinary course of events. 


i HE LAKE SUPERIOR IRON ORE AS- 


COST AND TONNAGE OF RAILROAD 
FUEL IN 1920. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has instituted a proceeding of 
inquiry and investigation with a view of 
ascertaining the facts regarding the increased 
cost of railroad fuel to the railroads of the 
United States during the year 1920 as com- 
pared with the year 1919. 

This investigation will be assigned for 
hearing in due course and is the result of a 
resolution of the Senate asking for the facts 
referred to above, as well as a statement of 
the tonnage of railroad fuel in 1920, its total 
cost, its average cost per ton, and the average 
cost per ton of railroad fuel in 1919, to the 
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end that the difference in cost between the 
two years may plainly appear 


CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR OF 
RAILWAY EQUIPMENT. The Commis- 
sion, upon its own motion, has entered upon a 
proceeding of inquiry and investigation into 
the reports that common carriers have caused 
and are causing certain of their locomotives 
and other equipment to be constructed and 
repaired at construction or repair shops other 
than their own and have purchased and are 
purchasing, from or through such shops, ma- 
terial and supplies used in such construction 
and repair at costs in excess of those for 
similar construction and repairs in their own 
shops, including material and supplies there- 
for, in disregard of efficient and economical 
management, resulting in unreasonable ex- 
penditures and — contrary to law. 
Reports to this effect were first circulated by 
representatives of the railroad brotherhoods 
and have been given considerable publicity. 
The Association of Railway Executives, 
through 8S. M. Felton, president of the 
Chicago Great Western, has recently replied 
to the charges of the brotherhoods and has 
stated, in substance, that the railways, upon 
the termination of federal control, found 
themselves confronted with the necessity of 
handling an unprecedently large freight busi- 
ness with an abnormal number of their loco- 
motives and cars needing heavy repairs, due 
to the hard usage and inadequate mainten- 
nance during federal control. On account of 
the eight-hour day, the abolition of piece 
work and the shortage of labor, the carriers 
found the capacity of their shops for making 
repairs less than in former years, Mr. Felton 
said, and although the shops were worked to 
the limit of their capacity some of the roads 
found it impossible to do all the repair work 
in their own shops and gave the surplus to 
outside plants. Mr. Felton 
surplus as relatively very small. Taking tke 
figures of the labor brotherhoods, he states 
that the carriers had 617 locomotives re- 
paired in prerate shops, and if this figure is 
correct, which Mr. Felton doubts, it is les 
than one per cent of the total number of 
locomotives owned by the carriers, this num- 
ber being 65,000. Taking the figure of the 
brotherhoods on freight cars repaired in out- 
side shops, which was said to be 30,000, the 
per cent of the total number of freight cars 
repaired in outside shops is less than 1.3 per 
cent of the total number of freight cars owned. 
That number is given as 2,400,000. Mr. 
Felton thus reaches the conclusion that the 
amount of work given to outside shops was 
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extremely small compared to the amount 
done in the railroad shops, and that this out- 
side work was made necessary by the heavy 
traffic demands and the various other reasons 
already referred to above. It is to be noted, 
however, that Mr. Felton compares the 
equipment repaired with the total amount 
owned and not with the total amount re- 
paired. He also states that the orders for 
repairs in outside shops have been reduced 
rapidly or cancelled as the freight business 
began to decline, and that reductions in shop 
forces had been made because of this decline 
and not for the purpose of giving work to 
outside shops. 


RATES ON SMELTER PRODUCTS. 
The commission has suspended until April 29 
the operation of various tariffs filed by Agent 
Gomph on behalf of carriers carrying smelter 
products, in carloads, from Nevada and Utah 
to points in California. These tariffs provide 
for reduced commodity rates on shipments of 
smelter products between the points men- 
tioned instead of the class rates now in effect. 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES.—Section 10 of the 
Clayton Act passed some time ago, which has 
been suspended by Congress from time to 
time, finally went into effect on January 1, 
after the President had vetoed a further sus- 
pension of it. This section prohibits the car- 
riers from purchasing supplies and materials 
in excess of $50,000 in any one year except 
through competitive bids from companies in 
which purchasing agents or officials of the 
railroads are financially interested. Senator 
Frelinghuysen has proposed a substitute for 
this section and hearings have been conducted 
on it. The position of the carriers is that they 
have no objection to the underlying principle 
of the section, but that they do think it 
should be amended so as to be workable, 
citing, as an example, the effective section 
which might be construed to prevent a parent 
carrier from disposing of supplies and ma- 
terials to a subsidiary carrier except through 
bids. Request was also made that the section 
be amended so that it would not be manda- 
tory upon the carrier to accept the lowest bid 
received for supplies or materials, but that 
carriers be allowed to exercise their judgment 
in connection with such transactions so that 
if a still lower price could be obtained they 
would be at liberty to accept it if they saw 
fit or could refuse all bids offered. The 
carriers also denied that they had _ been 
delinquent in seeking amendment of this act 
and stated that war conditions had been 
largely responsible for the present situation. 


Sonnage ofthe Reloads) 
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GUARANTY TO RAILROADS.  Fol- 
lowing refusal of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to pay to carriers amounts certified by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as due 
under the Transportation Act until the com- 
mission could issue a final certificate of all 
amounts that would be due, the carriers have 
attempted in two ways to get partial pay- 
ments of the money in question. First, 
mandamus proceedings were brought in the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
to require the Secretary of the Treasury to 
make these partial payments regardless of 
the fact that the commission could not certify 
for some time to come the entire amount due. 
The Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia held with the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and the question has been appealed to the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, 
where it now rests. Second, a bill was in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives 
by Representative Winslow, of Massachu- 
setts, authorizing the Treasury Department 
to make these partial payments. Hearings 
on this bill have been conducted and the 
carriers, through their various representa- 
tives, have contended that these amounts 
are due to them as a matter of right and are 
necessary for the proper operation of the 
railroads and should not be held up further. 
The proceeding in court will undoubtedly 
be appealed to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and even if it is ultimately 
successful it will be a long time before the 
carriers can get their money. Therefore, the 
railroads contend that the Winslow bill 
should be passed and the Treasury authorized 
to honor certificates of the commission for 
partial payments instead of waiting, in some 
instances for years, until the final accounting 
can be made and the whole amount stated 
in one lump sum. 


EARNINGS. For the month of No- 
vember the carriers in this country report a 
net railway operating income of $57,741,937, 
which is $41,544,063, or 41.8 per cent below 
the amount which it was estimated would be 
earned under the increased rates fixed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. On this 
basis the carriers would earn annually ap- 
proximately 314 per cent on the value of 
their properties as tentatively fixed for rate- 
making purposes by the commission. The 
operating income, however, for November, 
1920, was an increase of 170.8 per cent over 
that for November, 1919, but this increase 
is, of course, principally due to the strike of 
bituminous coal miners during November of 
1919. Since the carriers assumed entire 
responsibility for their lines on September 1, 
that is, for three months, the. operating in- 
come has been $219,507,735, which is $101,- 

149,265 less than was expected undef the 
increased rates. On this basis the carriers 
would earn 4.1 per cent annually. For 
November in the eastern district the net 
operating income compsred with last year 
showed an increase of 527.6 per cent, the 
operating revenues increased 46.9 per cent, 
while the operating expenses increased 33.5 
percent. For the southern district operating 
income increased 150.3 per cent, operating 
revenues 27.1 per cent, while operating ex- 


penses increased 22.6 per cent. In the 
western district the increase In operating 
income was 32.1 per cent, in operating 


revenues 26 per cent, and in operating ex- 
penses 27.3 per cent. 


Quicksilver Needs Protection.—Senator 
Phelan of California recently brought to the 
attention of the U.S. Senate a joint resolution 
passed by the senate and the assembly of 
California asking for a protective tariff on 
quicksilver. All California quicksilver mines 
are said to be either shut down or in the 
hands of receivers, their plight being due to 
competition of convict-produced quicksilver 
mported from Spain. 
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JOHN HARVEY NEW CHIEF 
CLERK OF INTERIOR 
DEPARTMENT 


JOHN HARVEY, assistant and secretary 
to Secretary of the Interior John Barton 
Payne, has been appointed chief clerk of the 
Interior Department, succeeding Ezekiel G. 
Ayres, who held the position for six years. 
Mr. Harvey assumed the duties of his new 
office January 15. 


JOHN HARVEY 


Mr. Harvey entered the government ser- 
vice as clerk, August 21, 1901. He was ap- 
pointed clerk in charge of publications of the 
Interior Department in 1917 and was made 
Chief of the division of appointments, mails 
and files in 1918. He was appointed assistant 
to Secretary Payne on March 16, 1920. Mr. 
Harvey was private secretary to four different 
first assist ant Secretaries of the Interior in 
succession, Frank Pierce, Samuel Adams, 
Andrieus A. Jones (now senator from New 
Mexico), and Alexander T. Vogelsang. 

The new chief clerk 
having been born at Denison on December 
8, 1877. He took the examination for the 
civil service while employed by the M. K. & T. 
Railroad at Greenville, Texas. He is an 
ardent fisherman and at the Christmas cele- 
bration of the Interior Department he was 
presented with a rod and reel and unofficially 
designated as the Izaak Walton of the Interior 
Department. 


comes from Texas, 


MORE THAN 3,000 APPLY FOR 
PROSPECTING PERMITS 


NEARLY 6,000 ACRES of land in Wyom- 
ing were classified as within producing oil and 
gas structures by the Secretary of the Interior 
during December. This brought the total 
area thus classified under the act of February 
25, 1920, up to 353,654 acres 

Two-thousand four-hundred acres in Alaska, 
valuable for the development of water power, 
were withdrawn during the same month. 
This brings the total area of lands thus 
withdrawn to 2.591,029 acres. 

During the month 439 applications for oil 


prospecting permits were reported on. The 
total number of oil prospecting applications 
— on since July 1, 1920, was thus 


brought to 3,180. 


POWER APPLICATIONS PASS THIR- 
TEEN-MILLION MARK 


SINCE THE APPROVAL of the Federal 
Water Power Act, on June 10, 1920, applica- 
tions involving thirteen million horse wer 
have been presented to the Federal Power 
Commission and others are coming in daily. 
This amount is five times greater than the 
total acted upon by the government in the 
preceding twenty years. It equals the com- 
bined installation in hydro, steam and gas, 
in all the central elec ‘tric stations, commercial 
and municipal, which had been constructed 
in the United States up to 1917. It is 60 per 
cent greater than the present developed water 
power of the United States, and is approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of the developed water 
power of the world. 

Executive Secretary O. C. Merrill is the 
only paid employee of the Federal Power 
Commission. He holds this distinction be- 
cause the commission was not given authority 
to hire anybody else. He has thirty-one 
field investigators and other assistants, all of 
whom are furnished by the War, Interior 
and Agricultural Departments: The com- 
mission recently issued a statement that the 
development of water power projects (all of 
which call for an expenditure of two billion 
dollars) will be held up unless the commission 
is given authority to use the appropriation 
it now has for the employment of personnel, 
and unless it is given necessary appropria- 
tions in succeeding years. 


RESCUE CAR ITINERARIES. 


Car No. 3, in charge of J. V. Berry, fore- 
man miner, wil remain st Alicia,’ Pa., till 
February 4, and thereafter pursue the fol- 
lowing itinerary: Republic, Pa., Feb. 5-11; 
Grays Landing, Pa., Feb. 12-18; Star June- 
tion. Pa., Feb. 19-25; Uniontown, Pa., Feb. 
26-—March 4; Oliver, Pe., March 5-11; Con- 
nellsville, Pa., Mareh 12-18. 

Car No. 8 working from the Pittsburgh 
station of the Bureau of Mines, and in charge 
of Archie Forbes, foreman miner, will remain 
at Tams, West Virginia, until February 5, 
and will carry out the following itinerary 
during the month: Statesbury, West Vir- 
ginia, February 5 to February 12; Winding 
Gulf, West Virginia, February 12 to February 
19; Pemberton, West Virginia, February 19 
to February 26. 

Car No. 10, with A. T. Martinson, foreman 
miner, in charge, will remain at the Rogers 
mine, Iron River, Mich., until Feb. 5, and 
thereafter pursue the following itinerary : 
James mine, Iron River, Feb. 7-12; Bates 
mine, Iron River, Feb. 14-19; C aspian mine, 
Caspian, Mich., Feb. 21-26; Warner mine, 
Amasa, Mich., Feb. 28 to March 5; Balkan 
mine, Alpha, Mich., March 7-12. 


Car No. 1, with J. M. Webb, foreman 
miner, in charge, will remain at Seagraves, 
Ky., until Feb. 4, and thereafter proceed as 
follows: Kentenia, Ky., Feb. 5 to 10; Evarts, 
Ky., Feb. 11 to 16; Harlan, Ky., Feb. 17 to 
23; Copper Hill, Tenn., Feb. 28 to March 9. 


GOVERNMENT INCOME FROM OIL 
LEASES.—The sum of $6,780,000 had been 
tendered the government on January 1 in 
back royalties by oil companies applying for 
leases within the San Francisco field division 
Of this amount, $2,870,000 came from oil 
peodes ed outside the naval reserves and 

3,910,000 from oil produced inside the naval 
reserves. Estimates place the yield of land 
embraced in these applications at 340,000 
barrels per month which, at increased rates 
which will be fixed in the leases, will amount 
to $100,000 per month. 
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1,359,496 and 1,359,497—F. G. Gasche, 
Chicago, Iil., Nov. 23, 1920. 

METHOD AND APPARATUS FOR CONCEN- 
TRATING OREs, consisting in initiating an ore 
laden aeriform stream at a given velocity 
and static pressure, discharging the same into 
a confined atmosphere having substantially 
the same static pressure as the discharging 
stream, whereby lateral dispersion of the ore 
particles is prevented, thereafter converting 
said static pressure of the stream into kinetic 
energy, thereby imparting high velocity to 
the ore particles and in issuing the high veloc- 
ity stream against the separation atmosphere. 


1,360,053—F. J. Stumpf, Mount Washing- 
ton, Mo., Nov. 23, 1920. 
Om WELL CLEANER. 


1,360,116—C. V. King, Shenandoah, Pa., 
Nov. 23, 1920. 

JiG FOR SEPARATING CoaL AND LIGHT 
MATERIAL FROM ForREIGN Matter having 
an inclined perforated plate forming the 
bottom of the separating chamber, a settling 
chamber at the forward end of the plate, 
a vertical partition between the separating 
and vertical chambers, said partition having 
its lower end disposed above the perforated 
plate, thereby forming a passage between the 
said chambers. 


1,360,404—G. S. Hollister, Boston, Mass., 
and E. V. Cooper, Newton, Mass., assigned 
to the Oil Well Renewal Co., Nov. 30, 1920. 

Om HEATER comprising insulating 
cores, resistance coils, and coil connecting 
wires engaged with said cores, a liquid tight 
casing therefor, a conducting cable composed 
of elongated lead wires, an oil resisting flexible 
shield enclosing the exposed portions of the 
lead wires outside the casing and constituting 
a liquid type package. 


1,360,666—L. D. Mills, San Francisco, 
California, Nov. 30, 1920. Assigned to the 
Merrill Co. 

Process oF ExtracTinG CopPpER FROM 
irs Ore. The step of using finally divided, 
freshly reduced iron as a means for precipita- 
ting copper from its solution. 


1,360,703—Charles Allen, El Paso, Texas, 
Nov. 30, 1920. 

THICKENER, comprising a tank, 
a fluid compartment having flexible walls 
disposed within said tank, a float chamber 
disposed above said compartment and in 
communication therewith, a float in said 
chamber for registering variations in the 
density of the pulp, means for regulating the 
buoyancy of the float, and for connecting it 
with a discharge orifice whereby the liquid 
discharge is of a predetermined density. 
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ConpbucTED BY JOHN Boy Le, Jr. 


1,360,816—Peter Taylor, Ottumwa, Iowa, 
Nov. 30, 1920. 

Mine Car WHEEL in- which there is a 
reinforcing partition extending across the 
hollow hub and having radial projections 
embedded in the spokes of the wheel. 


1,360,913—E. Forrest, Caney, Kansas. 


Gas Trap For WELLS having an inlet 
for liquid, a trap controlling said inlet which 
permits liquid to enter the inlet and which 
excludes gaseous fluid, a valve which nor- 
mally closes said inlet, and means actuated 
by the level of the liquid for opening said 
valve. » 


1,360, ya H. Armstrong, Vulcan, Mich- 
igan, Dec. 1920. 


SHOVELLING MACHINE. 


1,361,171—Carl Neilsen and Olaf Helleland, 
Lillebo, Gruber, Norway, Dec. 7, 1920. 


DiscHARGING DEVICE FOR THE HEAVIEST 
Ore IN JIGs comprising an upwardly ex- 
tending chute, said chute having open sides, 
a gate adapted to close part of said open side 
and having a discharge opening to permit 
part of the chute to remain open for the 
passage of ore there through, the heavier ore 
collected in said receiving chamber being 
washed up said chute and through said dis- 
charge opening by the impulses of the water. 


1,361,205—P. C. VanZandt, December 7, 
1920, assigned Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


CoMBINATION MILL AND PROCESS OF 
GRINDING, comprising a tube mill provided 
with primary and secondary grinding cham- 
bers, consisting in grinding the material in 
said primary chamber and then in said 
secondary chamber at a normal grinding level, 
changing the relative capacities of said cham- 
bers and maintaining the normal grinding 
level therein and subsequently continuing the 
grinding operation in said chambers as 
changed. 


1,361,280 and 1,361,281—R. C. Newhouse, 
Wauwatosa, Wis., Dec. 7, 1920, assigned 
to Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


ComminuTinG MILL comprising a rotary 
shell, a head dividing said shell into chambers, 
said head comprising a wall, a continuous 
annular screen extending longitudinally and 
transversely of said wall, and a conveyer rib 
between said screen and said shell. 


1,361,282—W. E. Nolan, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
Dec. 7, 1920. 


METHOD oF SEALING O1n WELLS consisting 
in electrically heating the walls of the water 
bearing and caving strata to cause the melting 
and coalescing of the material of the walls. 


1,361,432—I. R. Margetts and W. Fagergren, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Dec. 7, 1920. 

FLOTATION MACHINE comprising a water 
tight housing, a rotary impeller therein, a 
shield: over said impeller, baffles above the 
shield, means for supplying air to the interior 
of the impeller and for supplying pulp to the 
interior of the housing. 


1,361,674—S. 
Dec. 7, 1920. 

OPERATING MECHANISM FOR ORE CoNCEN- 
TRATING TABLES. 


H. Boylan, Joplin, Mo., 


1,362,116—F. Laist and J. O. Elton, Great 
Falls, Mont., Dec. 14, 1920 assigned to 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 


Process oF ExTRACTING ZINC FROM ORES 
comprising leaching the ore with dilute sul- 
phuric acid in quantity insufficient for com- 
plete extraction of the zinc; electrolyzing 
the zinc sulphate solution with insoluble 
anodes to produce metallic zinc and a dilute 
acid solution, returning a portion of the said 
acid to the primary ore leaching operation and 
another portion to leaching the residue from 
the primary leaching operation. 


1,362,370—J. T. Terry, Jr., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, Dec. 14, 1920, assigned to Metals 
Recovery Company. 


FLotation APPARATUS comprising a tank 
having inclined porous sides decreasing in 
thickness from top to bottom. 


1,362,716—R. T. McKeen, Chicago, Ill., 
Dec. 21, 1920. 

Coat Loapine Device comprising a power 
shovel, a pit car, means carried by the shovel 
for supporting coal and means carried by the 
car for engaging the coal supporting means 
for retaining the latter on the car when the 
shovel is withdrawn. 


1,362,889—N. A. 
Ohio, Dec. 21, 1920. 
Coat LoapiInc MAcHINE. 


Newdick, Columbus, 


1,362,958—J. A. Nolan, Bowerston, Ohio, 
Dec. 21, 1920. 
Mine Car GaGeEr. 


NOE PATENTS 
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BETTER TIMES AHEAD 


Mae MINING OUTLOOK is bright. This 

is the way it appears to the Denver Mining 

and Financial Record, which takes great en- 

. couragement from the increasing number of 

inquiries after property for developmental 
purposes. We read: 


“Tt is pleasing to note that a good inquiry 
is developing for mining properties. Prices 
asked for prospects and mines have about 
reached rock bottom and as spring draws 
near there is reason to believe that much new 
capital will find its way into western mining 
districts. Already plans are being perfected 
to rehabilitate numerous former producers 
forced into idleness through the scarcity of 
labor and the high cost of supplies. Silver 
mining districts are already feeling the wave 
of optimism that is gathering momentum 
daily. New ore bodies recently developed 
in Aspen, Colorado's famous silver district, 
made famous by the bonanza deposits of the 
white metal, have awakened new interest and 
when spring is with us again we meaty expect 
to see a general revival in the wonderful old 
camps of which Leadville is the center. It 
has been an open winter in Colorado to date 
and heavy snows are to be expected during 
the next couple of months. These snows in- 
sure a plentiful water supply for mining and 
placering. 

“Western mines will be called upon to pro- 
duce increasing tonnages of copper, zine and 
lead to meet the requirements of manufac- 
turers and builders. The gold and silver 
miners will give the world the necessary hard 
money to carry on the increased commerce, 
manufacturing and building and allow the 
nation to return to the good old days when 
gold was a part of our monetary system. The 
Colorado Metal Mining Association and the 
Colorado Chapter of the AMERICAN MINING 
CONGRESS in session here took action to 
assist the mining industry of Colorado to get 
back upon its feet. Every western state 
should do likewise, and our representatives 
in Congress should be made to know that their 
work includes a serious consideration of the 
needs of the mining industry.” 


SOME WHOLESOME ADVICE is given 
both to coal mine workmen and coal mine 
operators by the Coal Mining Review, which 
points out the dangers to be feared from 
selfishness. We read: 


“The year just ended has made history for 
the coal mining industry. It has presented 
many new object lessons to the operators and 
miners. If those object lessons are permitted 
to be ignored by either the miners or operators 
or both, it will mean thev who fail to learn 
while they live will pay the penalty of their 
folly. Study your difficulties the past year 
in order that you may in the future solve the 
problems of the coal industry intelligently and 
promptly. If miners and operators do not 
realize their individual and collective responsi- 
bility, they will be compelled to suffer from 
outside interference. 

“Operators and miners on the threshold 
of the New Year should look calmly into the 
future, confident of the stability of our 
country and its institutions. Our country, 
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with unlimited natural resources, will partici- 
pate in the tremendous work of reconstruction 
which is inevitable in every field of human 
effort. The year just beginning is not now 
as bright for the coal mining industry as might 
be desired, but it is certain the industrial 
activities will soon take on new life and 
promptly reflect itself in greater activity in 
the coal mining industry. 

_ “Miners, beware of the agitator who has no 
interest in your welfare except to deceive and 
mislead you to help promote his power for 
selfish interest. Operators, guard against 
that group of coal buyers who are continually 
trying to demoralize the coal mining indus- 
try to purchase cheap coal regardless of the 
effect on the miners, operators or the public. 
There is a prosperous future for the coal 
mining industry, but you can destroy that 
bright future, if you attempt to ignore the 
rights of the people, in an effort to promote 
and defend your own rights.’ 

CANADIAN MINING ENJOYS 
PROFITABLE YEAR. 
as FOR THE WAR YEAR 1918, 

“ Canadian mining production in 1920 was 
the largest, in point of value, in the country’s 
history. Tabulations by the Canadian Bu- 
reau of Information, New York, show that 
the total value of Canadian mineral produc- 
tion for the year was $200,000,000 as com- 
pared with $176,686,000 in 1919. The 1918 
production was valued at $211,301,897. The 
year was marked recovery 
in the production of copper, zine and nickel, 
also of coal, and there was also 


featured by a 


a small in- 
crease in the gold production Production 
of zine, coal and asbestos was the highest on 
that of chromite gypsum, 
flourspar, mica and salt was well sustained. 
Production figures for the year follow: 

Total 

Pig iron (short tons 


Steel ingots and castings 
Copper (bs.) 


record, while 


$200,000,000 
1,080,000 
1,220,000 
82,500,000 


short tons 


Zine (Ibs.) 42,000,000 
Gold 16,000,000 
Silver (ounces 13,500,090 
Lead (lbs.) 35,500,000 
Coal (short tons 16,000,000 
Nickel (Ibs.) 


61,500,000 


TEXAS POTASH TO BE DEVEL- 
OPED.—Briny lakes of the South Plains 
region of Texas contain potash in great 
abundance, according to an article appearing 
in the Journal of Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry. The water and earth of the lakes 
have recently been tested. One basin which 
covers nearly 6,000 acres has a potash content 
of 12 per cent. Practically all the briny lakes 
of the district have been under lease for potash 
development for more than a year, but 
nothing has been done toward development, 
largely through fear of large importations of 
German potash which might make operation 
of domestic deposits unprofitable. A new 
separation process is in operation in two 
plants at Antioch, Neb., which is said to give 
potash of higher purity and also to reduce the 
cost of operation. Tentative plans call for 
piping the potash laden water to railroad 
points where large plants are to be built for 
the separation of the potash. 


WORLD’S DEBTS AND PAPER MONEY 
STILL INCREASING 


|S atin ARE CONCERNED at the de- 

crease in gold production, and the 
diminution of the ratio of the gold reserve to 
notes in circulation. The National City 
Bank, New York, publishes the following 
figures and appropriate comment by its 
statistician, O. P. Austin: 


“The second anniversary of the armistice 
finds the world’s national debts and paper 
currency still rapidly expanding. It was 
hoped, expected, in fact, that the great ex- 
pansion of national debts and paper currency 
which characterized the war period would 
terminate with its close, or, at least, during 
the year immediately following its cessation. 
But it now appears that the increases in both 
debts and paper currency have been as great 
in the cet year after the armistice as in 
the year which immediately followed it. 
World national debts, which had grown from 
$43,000,000,000 at the beginning of the war 
to $212,000,000,000 at its close on November 
11, 1918, advanced to about $256,000,000,000 
at the end of the first year of peace, and are 
now, at the end of the second year, approxi- 
mately $300,000,000,000, and the annual in- 
terest charges have advanced from $1,750,- 
000,000 in 1913 to $12,000,000,000 in 1920. 
World paper currency shows a similar gain 
both during and since the war, having ad- 
vanced from $7,500,000,000 at the beginning 
of the war to $43,000,000,000 at its close, 
$55,000,000,000 one year after its termination, 
and approximately $80,000,000,000 at the 
end of the second year. National debts, 
which increased $170,000,000,000 during the 
war, added $45,000,000,000 in the first year 
of peace and another $40,000,000,000 in the 
second year just ending. World paper cur- 
rency, which increased $36,000,000,000 during 
the war, shows a further gain of about $12,- 
000,000,000 the first peace year and over 
$25,000,000,000 in the second year, just 
ended. 

“With+the enormous increase in paper 
currency and the marked fall off in gold 
production the ratio of gold to notes has 
fallen from 66 per cent to less than 10 per 
cent. World paper currency is now eleven 
times as much as at the beginning of the war, 
and with gold production running at only 
three-fourths as much as at the beginning of 
the war and the world demanding increased 
quantities of the yellow metal for the arts 
and industries, the available supply as a 
backing or “reserve”? bears a constantly 
diminishing ratio to the note circulation. An 
aggregation of the figures of gold and paper 
existing in the 50 principal countries for 
which figures are available shows that the 
ratio of gold to notes stood in the grand total 
at 66.8 per cent in 1914, 17.9 per cent in 1918, 
13.7 per cent in 1919, and 9.3 per cent in 
1920. In many countries the ratio of gold to 
notes is far below the general average above 
noted. In the case of Germany, the ratio of 
gold to notes is about six-tenths of 1 per cent; 
the notes of the Austro-Hungarian Bank, 
four-tenths of 1 per cent; and those of the 
Bank of Poland much lower. 
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COPPER. 


AIL RATES have halted copper shipping 
and winter deliveries will probably be 
made from stocks stored in the east, according 
to the Gazette of Iron Mountain, Michigan, 
which says: 

“ Deliveries of such copper as might be sold 
during the winter months will probably be 
made entirely from the stocks now sorted in 
the east, in the opinion of mine managers, 
savs a Calumet correspondent. High freight 
rates, by the rail routes, coupled with the 
lower selling prices for the metal preclude 
shipment of copper east by rail this winter, 
although for three or four years past it has 
been customary to fill large and small orders 
by rail. 

“Practically all of the operating companies 
of the Lake Superior camps have large stocks 
of copper stored in the east, probably more 
than sufficient to care for all orders for the 
metal that will come in during the winter and 
until Great Lakes navigation resumes in the 
spring. 

“Shipments of copper east by the water 
route last summer and fall exceeded somewhat 
the production of metal during the season of 
navigation, the early boats cleaning up prac- 
tically all of the stocks held over from last 
winter. Total shipments from points in the 
‘amp were 69,624,000 pounds compared with 
55,622,000 pounds the previous year. During 
November, alone, 16,468,000 pounds of copper 
were shipped east by boat. A very few rail 
shipments were made during the summer and 
they were of special grades of copper to fill 
special rush orders. 

“Thirteen and a half cents a pound for 
copper means that the metal has been going 
at from 2 1-2 cents to 3 1-2 cents below the 
cost of manufacture, but even at that price 
the call for copper does not reach the figure 
of the curtailed production, it is stated. A 
number of consumers appeared when first 
reports were given out that copper was to be 
held at 13 1-2 cents, but the supply at this 
figure dropped off. Now that more can be 
had at 13 1-2 to 14 cents the buyers are few 
in number, evidently the expectation being 
that the commodity will go even lower. The 
larger companies, those that are best prepared 
to weather present conditions, are not offering 
their metal at below 15 cents, however, It 
is estimated that there is a surplus of 600,- 
000,000 pounds of metal in this country alone. 

“Copper mining people do not anticipate 
that there will be any further reduction of 
production, either here or in any of the west- 
ern camps. In fact, most of the properties 
have curtailed to as low a point as possible 
and still hold their men. The crews of miners 
must be held now if they are to be had when 
industry in general ‘‘comes back,’ one mine 
manager declares, or the copper companies 
will find themselves in the position they 
occupied immediately after the opening of 
the war. Then, not anticipating the enormous 
demand for metal that developed among 
munitions manufacturers, they laid off thous- 
ands of men who immediately sought and 
found work in larger centers, and when the 
mills needed men they could not be had.” 


COPPER FLUCTUATIONS during 1920 
are reviewed by the American Metal Market 
and Daily Iron and Steel Report as follows: 

“The metal decline in prices of refined 
copper in 1920 ranged from 5) to 6%e a 
pound. During the first three quarters of the 
year fluctuations were relatively narrow but 
the downward tendency was more pronounced 
as the year advanced. In the third quarter, 
the net decline ranged from %4 to 14e a 
pound, whereas during the first quarter the 
net decline was only 4% tol4e and in the 


second quarter it ranged from %4 toc a 
pound. In October, however, the market 
broke sharply and during the following two 
months the decline was accelerated, ranging 
from 4.75¢ to 5¢ a pound. During the entire 
year, Lake fell 514c, electrolytic dropped 
6'%e and casting decline 6c per pound for 
prompt and nearby shipment in the outside 
market. Producers’ prices broke 6¢ a pound 
but the decline meant more to producers 
because they absorbed the advanced freight 
rates, not only to consumers but also on 
copper shipped from western smelters to 
eastern refineries which caused an advance of 
lge or more a pound in cost of production.” 


THE PREPARATION OF COAL 
FOR EXPORT 


THIS IS THE TITLE of an interesting 
article by Carl Scholz contained in the West 
Virginia Mining News. Mr. Scholz goes into 
details in discussing the preparation of coal 
for export in the Westfalia Districts of Ger- 
many, which he visited some vears ago. His 
most notable observations were that coal from 
German mines was handled and sold by the 
Westfalia Svndicate, which controlled the out- 
put of 85,000,000 tons, under a single selling 
organization, whereas in England many com- 
panies acted independently and in strong com- 
petition with each other. The advantages of 
the German syndicate, which was always able 
to supply various grades of coal adapted to 
particular uses, were great, and were made 
greater by the circumstance that England at 
that time was suffering from strikes and other 
interruptions to operations. 

In America also, as Mr. Scholz points out, 
coal mining operations are owned and directed 
by large numbers of people, few of whom are 
familiar with the requirements of foreign cus- 
tomers. The pooling idea developed on the 
Great.sLakes, under which every shipper takes 
the place of a stockholder in a mutual com- 
pany, is considered by the writer the most 
satisfactory solution of the problem presented 
by small ownership. 

The German syndicate kept in constant 
touch with its customer-consumers with the 
view of learning which coal gave the best 
results, and what were the appliances to be 
used to reduce the fuel cost to the consumer 
to the minimum. The whole question is of 
especial interes’, to America now because of 
the high cost to the European consumer of 
American coal. Mr. Scholz deals with size, 
equipment used at the tipple, with the tipple 
itself, with certain other mine equipment and 
with transportation, and concludes with the 
following discussion of the personnel element 
and plea for closer co-operation of operators. 

“The preparation of coal does not depend 
wholly upon the equipment provided; it 
rests more largely with the men engaged in 
the work, and while the tendency for mechan- 
ical appliances for mining and loading in the 
mine is increasing, the success in obtaining 
clean and best prepared coal depends largely 
upon the personnel of the mine. As is usually 
the case, during the period of a rush when 
coal is in demand and labor is scarce, mine 
management becomes very lax in enforcing 
rigid discipline which should prevail before 
more or less laxity results in the production 
of improper coal which, under normal condi- 
tions reacts to the disadvantage of both the 
operator and his miners. Miners can change 
their place of employment, but operators 
cannot change their mines. Therefore one of 
the principal duties of the manager of a mining 
property is to constantly strive for the best 
preparation at all times. If quality is given 
preference over quantity, in the long run this 
policy will pay the best dividends. This, 
however, does not preclude the natural trend 
for larger production, in fact, it requires it, 
because the expensive machinery required for 
good preparation costs more money than the 
ordinary coal tipple. Consequently large pro- 
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duction and good preparation are closely 
allied. 

_ “It is firmly believed that it will be to the 
interest of the operators in the West Virginia, 
Virginia and Kentucky fields to get closer 
together on the subject of utilization of the 
coals which they export to ascertain, by in- 
vestigation on the other side, just what steps 
can be taken at this end to deliver the most 
value to the consumer on the other end; to 
teach him how to burn our coal and what 
appliances we have found to give the best 
results on this side.” 


NORTHWEST FEELS NEED OF 
PROTECTIVE TARIFF 
AY AGNESITE PRODUCERS are shutting 
~¥ down, and will stay shut down until 
the industry is protected by a tariff, according 
to information sent out by the Spokane News 
Bureau. Workmen have been laid off and 
other evidences of the need of protection are 
afforded. As the bureau’s bulletin says: 
‘Between four and five hundred men have 
been laid off by the three big magnesite com- 
panies at Valley, Stevens county, fifty miles 
north of Spokane—the Northwest Magnesite 
company, the American Mineral Production 
company and the American Refractories 
company. Unfortunately this constitutes a 
real shutdown and not merely a curtailment 
as, with the exception of the American 
Mineral Production company, no production 
whatever is going on, the few men still left 
being employed simply in repairs. The ex- 
ception noted is the one feature of the situa- 
tion, the running of a small pioneer kiln, in 
which it produces some 100 to 150 tons a 
month of calcined magnesite for the eastern 
flooring and stucco trade. A large kiln is 
practically completed, with a capacity of 1,000 
tons a month. As Washington magnesite 
has never before been used for this purpose, 
the company is entering upon this branch of 
the business cautiously, by operating only the 
small replica of its large kiln until such time 
as its brand of calcines has been tested through 
trial carload shipments, by large eastern con- 
sumers. Austria is now so nearly supplying 
the entire demand from that quarter that the 
remaining orders accruing to the large plants 
are negligible and the shut-down will un- 
doubtedly last till a protective tariff is 
secured.”’ 


PUBLICITY 

HE VALUE OF ADVERTISING has 

been frequently commented upon in this 
department. The following, taken from the 
Mining Journal of Phoenix, Arizona, contains 
some very interesting comments upon the 
subject in relation to a very interesting law: 

“The value of advertising has never been 
more effectively illustrated than in its re- 
lation to blue-sky laws. Among the first 
of the effective blue-sky laws was that known 
as the Pardee law, so named after the then 
Governer Pardee of California, who was 
chairman of the AMERICAN MINING ConGress 
committee which recommended the enact- 
ment by the various state legislatures of a 
law which made misrepresentation of any 
material fact relating to the value of mining 
stocks offered for sale a misdeméanor punish- 
able by fine and imprisonment. The con- 
summation of the fraud was not essential to 
the effective operation of this law; the only 
thing required was evidence that a mispre- 
sentation had been made, and it was not 
required, as under the laws against false 
pretense, that someone should be swindled 
before the penalties were incurred. This law 
was enacted by a number of states, but was 
not properly advertised, and therefore did 
not attract popular attention.”’ 
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TF THE GENIE OF 
NG THE BOTTLE 


C9 ~ IKE the Genie from the “Arabian Nights”, 

. ,Y Prest-O-Lite is a wonderful force confined 

in a small cylinder. 


It is subject to the command of its master— 
the trained welder and cutter. Under his direc- 
4, tion it performs feats of wonder—anywhere, at 

any time. 


In the subway builder’s excavation, in the. 
floating dry dock, in fact any place—any time 
where welding and cutting metals are required, 
the ready portability of Prest-O-Lite is an asset 
of genuine worth. 


Ask us about the service plan of the Univer- 
sal Gas with the Universal Service. 


THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, Inc. 
General Offices: Carbide and Carbon Building 
30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Balfour Building, San Francisco 


In Canada—Prest-O-Lite Co. of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


PW-509 
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BUYER’S DIRECTORY 


ACID, SULPHURIC 
Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 


AERIAL TRAMWAYS 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
General Elcctrie Co., Schenectady, 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 

AMALGAMATORS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


ARMATURES 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ARCHITECTS 

Shourds-Stoner Co., Inc. Terre 


Haute, Ind. 


ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 
Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 North La 
Salle St., Chicago, Hl. 


ASSAYERS 

Walter E. Burlingame. 17 736 Law- 
rence St., Denver, Colo. 

Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John St., 
New York. 

Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pitts- 
Pa. 
Piers, 428 18th St., Denver, 

Thompson Balance Co., 

io. 


AUTOMATIC CAR CAGERS 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


AUTOMATIC COAL SKIP 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Blidg.. Chicago, Ill. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


Denver, 


AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck and Electric 
Switches) 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 


hio. 
Dinwiddie Steel & Mfg. Co.. 


St. 
Louis, Mo. 
BALANCES 
Thompson Balance Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


BALL MILLS 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
— 115 Broadway, New York 
ity. 


BATTERY-CHARGING 
EQUIPMENT 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


BEARINGS (Roller) 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 100 W. 
4ist St., New York, N. Y. 


BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 
tor, Transmission) 

Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Il. 

Goodrich Co., B. F., Akron, Ohio. 

Jeffery Mfg. Co., "958 N. Fourth 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, UL 

U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


BELTING, SILENT CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


| BELTING SUPPLIES 


Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Hl. 


CAR DUMPS 


U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. | 


BINS (Coke and Coal) 


| Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus. Ohio. 
10 


Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 


a 


Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, "HL. 


CAR AND CAR WHEELS 


| Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 


Link-Belt Co., S. Michigan | 
Ave., Chicago, Til. 

BIT SHARPENERS 

i Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 

ver, Colo. 

BLASTING SUPPLIES 

‘= Powder Co., Wilmington, | 
Jel. 


' Hendrick Manufacturing 


du Pont Powder Co., The E. I., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del 


Illinois Powder Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
National Fuse & Powder Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


BLOWERS 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


BOILERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
ee, Wis. (feed pump). 

Mine Equipment & Supply 
Denver, Colo. 


Milwau- 


Co.. 


BOLTS (Expansion) 


Electric Service Supplies 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


BRATTICE CLOTH 
Mikesell Brothers Co., 156 N. 
Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 


BREAKERS (Construction 
and Machinery) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus. Ohio. 

Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Pa. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, 


Pa. 
BRIQUETTING MACH. 
General Briquetting Co., 25 Broad 
Street, New York City. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
BUCKETS (Clam Shell) 
Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Hl. 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 


lith 


Co., 


Com- 
pany, Carbondale, Penna. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 

CABLES (Connectors and 
Guides) 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


CABLEWAYS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus. Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

CAGES 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Holmes & Bros., Robert, 
Danville, Il. 


Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St.. 
New York c ity. 


CAGE (Safety Appliances) 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mi-ve Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


Inc.. 


| Jeffrey Mfg. 


Station, Pa. 
United Iron Works 
City, Mo. 


CASTINGS 


Co., Kansas 


The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan | 


Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Co., 958 N. Fourth 

Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Cincin- 


COAL CUTTERS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Hl. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


COAL DRYING PLANTS 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill 


COAL HANDLING MACHIN- 
ERY 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 

>» New York City. 

Link’ Bele Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 

mick Bldg. Chicago, Il. 


Mfg. Co., Au- 


e Lunkenheimer Co., 
nati, Ohio. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co.. 
Denver, Colo. 


CEMENT CLOTH 


Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 
Louis, Mo. 


CHAINS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


CHEMICALS 


The Barrett Company, 90 West St., 
New York City. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co., 100 William St., New York. 


CHEMISTS 


Beach & Co.. Denver, Colo. 
Walter E. Burlingame, 1736 Law- 
rence St., Denver, Colo. 

Hunt, Robt... & Co., Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago, II. 
Indiana Laboratories Co., 

mond, Ind. 
Ledoux & Co. 
St., New York Cc ity. 
W. L. Piers, 428 18th St., Denver. 
Colo. 
Richards, W. J., 
Western 
Colo. 


CIRCUIT BREAKERS 

Automatic Reclosing Circuit 
Breaker Co., The, Columbus, O., 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


The, St. 


. Inc., 99 John 


Denver, Colo. 
Chemical Co., Denver, 


CIVIL ENGINEERS 
Shourds-Stoner Co., Inc., 
Haute, Ind. 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Electrical Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa 


CLUTCHES 
Connellsville Mfg. 


Terre 


& Mine Sup- 
y Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


ply 
Link- Belt Co ,910S. Mic shigan Ave., 


| Lehigh Coal 


Chicago. Hl. 


COAL COMPANIES 
Bertha Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
& Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 
‘a. 


COAL CRUSHERS 
American Pulverizer Co., 18th and 
Austin Sts., St. Loui«, Mo. 


Connellsville *"Mfe. & Mine Supply | 


Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, 

Link- Beit Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, 

St Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, 


0 | 


Nicholson, W. 


rora, Ill. 


COAL LOADING MACHINES 

Myers-Whaley Company, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

COAL MINING MACHIN- 
ERY 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Hl. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schacfer McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Hl. 


COAL MINE POWER 
PLANTS 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Hl. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCormick 
Blidg., Chicago, IL. 


COAL MINING PLANTS 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, il. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, ill. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ul. 


COAL WASHING MACHIN- 
ERY 

Deister Concentrator 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Hl. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ul. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. 
rora, Ill. 


COAL WASHING PLANTS 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCormick 
Bldg., Chicago, Hl. 
COCKS (Locomotive, 
der and Gauge) 
The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 


Ave., Chicago, Hl. 
The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 
H., & Co., 
rre, Pa. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
COILS (Choke) 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Milwau- 


McCor- 


Co., The, 


Co., Au- 


Cylin- 


Wilkes- 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

COMPANY STORES 
pons) 

Allison Coupon Co., 
Ind. 


(Cou- 
Indianapolis, 
COMPRESSORS, AIR 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. 


CONCENTRATORS (Mag- 
netic) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

| Worthington Pump & Machiner 

— 115 Broadway, New Yor' 

tity. 


= 
| 
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Fort Wayne? 


HE adaptability of the Fort Wayne Electric 
Rock Drill is a constant source of enthusiastic 
comment. 
The Fort Wayne may be operated on either direct 
or alternating current. Thus it is ready for business 
wherever electric current is available. You can hook 
it onto the trolley within a few minutes after it is 
unloaded. 
As one rock man said, ‘“‘We can stick it up, attach a line to the trolly, another to the rail, and go right ahead.” 
And the way those rotary hammers tear into the rock is a joy to see. No power wasted—just pure energy 
properly directed—1700 blows a minute—each blow 150 pounds to the square inch. 
Moving entails no expense or burden—one man can do it if necessary. ‘For many jobs,” says a mine 
superintendent who knows, ‘‘we don’t even have to take the Wayne off the truck.” 
There are many other reasons why you cannot afford to get along without the Fort Wayne Electric 
Rock Drill if you have any amount of rock work to to. 


Let us tell you all about this great Drill and its work—our literature will prove in- 
teresting and instructive, and we'll gladly send it for the asking. 


ELECTRICAL HEADQUARTERS 


Union Electric Company, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Why the 


BATTERIES THAT FAIL: 


Storage Battery Efficiency Demands 
Pure Water 


“The Better the Still the 
Better the Water” 


Hockensmith Wheel 
and Mine Car Co. 


(Pittsburgh District) Penns Station, Pa. Operated With 
Gas, Gasoline, 
| Kerosene, Steam 
Manufacturers of 


or Electricity 
How many batter 


Chilled Annealed ies die prematurely ? 


= The failure is often 
Mine Car Wheels hastened by impure 
Self-Oiling Roller Bearing water. Iron, chlo- 


rine and nitrates al! 
increase local action 


Angle Bar Trucks and the deterioration 
of the elements. Gas Operated 
he Truck for Severe Service 
The Improved Automatic Rochlitz Water Still 
automatically supplies a stream of pure 


M i ne C ars distilled water 
l’roduction costs are a minimum. Send for 
Steel —Composite——-W ood figures and testimonials. 


Standardized by several hundred mines 
With distilled water on hand you can purchase 
C. P. Acid and reduce it to proper battery 
strength, thus saving transportation charges 
on carboys and water. 


Awarded Gold Medal Panama-Pacifie 
Exposition for Mine Cars, Wheels 
and QOiling System 


Manufactured by 


W. M. LALOR CO. 


Catalogue “MM” upon request Manhattan Bldg. Chicago, U. S. A. 


| 
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CONCENTRATORS (Table) 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Deister Concentrator Co., The, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 


Denver, Colo. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 


Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 

CONCRETE REINFORCE- 
MENT 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

CONDENSERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Shourds-Stoner Co., Inc., 
Haute, Ind. 


CONTRACTORS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 
Bidg., Les Angeles, Calif. 


CONTROLLERS 


Terre 


Electric Co., Schenectady, | 


Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfe. “Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

CONVEYORS, BELT 

jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, I 

Ad ” Mfg. Co., Au- 


vu. Ss. New York City. 
CONVEYORS, CHAIN 
FLIGHT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, il. 

Engineering Co., Hazleton, 


a. 
Mfg. Co., 


Ad 


Au- 


rora, Ill. 
CONVEYORS, COAL 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New Y 


fork City 
Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, 
bh Ad Mfg. Ce., Au- 


Re 


rora, Ll. 
CONVEYORS AND ELEVA- 
TORS 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ll 
Steph Ad Mfg. 
rora, Lil. 
CONVEYOR MAGNETS 
Smith St., Milwaukee, 


CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 


Co., Au- 


100 


- Co., 958 N. Fourth 
bus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Ceo., 910 8. Michigan Ave., 


il. 
Mfg. Co., Au- 


CONVEYORS, PANS AND 
FLIGHTS 

Hend:ick Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Carbondale, Pa. 

CONVEYORS, SCREW 

Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 


Columbus, Ohio. | 
Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., | 
Chicago, 


rora, Lil. 


Se 


Mfg. Co., Au- 
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CORE DRILLING 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., St. 
is, Mo. 
Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


COUPLINGS 


Nicholson, W. H., 
Barre, Pa, 


& Co., Wilkes- 


COUPONS 


Allison Coupon Co,, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


CRANES 


Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave.., 
Chicago, Nl. 


CRUSHERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

American Pulverizer Co., 18th and 
Austin Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Jeffrey Mfz. 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, 

United Iron Works Co., 
City, Mo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


CRUSHERS, COAL 
American Pulverizer Co., 18th and 
Austin Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
| Jeffrey —. Co., — N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohi 
Link Belt 910: s. Michigan Ave., 
Chicage, il. 
AA 


Kansas 


Stephe Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 

United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo 


CRUSHER (Proctors) 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 

American Pulverizer Co., 18th and 
Austin Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CYANIDE 


American Cyanamid Co., New York, 
N. Y. 


DERRICKS AND DERRICK 
FITTINGS 

James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 


DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bidg., Chicago, II. 

Jeffrey Mfg. - 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bidg., Chicago, I 


Sheurds-Stoner Co., Inc., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 
Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 


Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 
Mine Door Co., Canton, 


DRAG LINES 
Denver — Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 


ver, 


| DRIFTERS, DRILL 
Denver Kock Drill Mfg. Co., 


ver, © 


Den- 


DRILLS (Blast Hole) 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo 

| DRILLS, CORE 


| Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


DRILLS, ELECTRIC 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
| Umion Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DRILLS, HAMMER 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 

DRILLS 
Coal) 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


DRILLS, PNEUMATIC 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


(Hand Operated 


DRILLS, PROSPECTING 


| Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


DRILLS, ROCK 


| Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 


ver, Colo. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 
| Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DRILL STEEL SHARPEN- 
ERS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


| DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN 
| Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


| DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 


| Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 


DRUMS (Magnetic) 

Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. - 
DRYERS, ORE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


| 
DUMPERS, ROTARY 


| Car-Dr 


& Equip t 


Co., 


Chicago, Hl. 
Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, il. 


| DUMP CARS 


Connellsville Mfg. 


| Illinois Powder Co., 


| Goodman Mfg. Co.. 


| Allis-C Mfg. 


& Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


DYNAMITE 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmin pom, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The I. 
Wilmington, Del. 

— Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 


St. Louis. Mo. 
National Fuse & Powder Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


DYNAMOS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. 


Forty-eighth 
Place and Halstead St., Chicago, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 


Co., Milwau- 


Co., 


kee, W 


| General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
Shourds-Stoner Co., Inc., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


Co., 


| ELECTRIC HOISTING MA- 


CHINERY 
Jeffrey Mtg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio 


Link-Belt Co., 910 s. Michigan Ave.. 


Chicago, Ul. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
ed and Halstead St., Chicago, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Colambus, Ohio. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Westinghouse *Flec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRIC MINE SUPPLIES 
Electric Co., 


Cincinnati, 
Cone Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfeld, Ohio. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 

Electric Service Supplies Co. me 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., 


Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRO MAGNETIC SEP- 
ARATORS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ELEVATORS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
cora, Ill. 


ELEVATORS, BUCKET 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
‘columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 

Chicago. Il. 


Steph Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 
ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, IIL. 


Stephens-Adanjson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 

ELIMINATORS 

Nicholson, W. H. & Co. Wilkes- 


Barre, Pa. 


ENGINES 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 
Worthington Pump & Machiner 
- 115 Broadway, New York 
ity. 


ENGINES, GAS AND GASO- 
LINE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
— » 115 Broadway, New York 
ity 


ENGINES (Hoisting and 


Hauling) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


ENGINES, OIL 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, 


| Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 


Denver, Colo. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
— 115 Broadway, New York 
sity 


Co., 


_ ENGINES, STEAM 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


ENGINEERS 


li. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Robert & Co., 


Hunt, 

mond, Ind. 

Jacobson & Inc., Mar- 
qu uette B » Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. SB. -, 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, il. 


Insurance 


| Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 


mick Bldg., Chicago, IU. 
Wellman-Lewis Co., 
Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


EXPANSION JOINTS 
The Crane Co., S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


EXPLOSIVES 
Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Du Pont Powder Co., Wilmington, 


Del. 
Powder Co., Wilmington, 


Illinois Powder Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
National Fuse & Powder Co., Den-~ 
ver, Colo. 


= 
| 
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FILL THE VACANCY \ 


EXPERTS | 
In Engaging Men | 


Quicker, because you 


waste no time sending HI 
tor old applicants now || 


inter- | 
viewing men not qual- | 
ified. We will secure 
you men by wire. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


unavailable or 


JBusiness Mens 
Clearing House | 
Chamber 


| 


| 


0-B Mine Haulage Materia 


As Old as Electric Haulage 
As New as 1921 


The first trolley | 
. material for elec- | 
tric mine haulage 


systems carried the 


0-B Monogram. 


Materials 
still lead the way. 


The Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


TROLLEY MATERIALS, RAIL BONDS, HIGH TENSION 
PORCELAIN INSULATORS, THIRD RAIL INSULATORS, 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY CAR EQUIPMENT. 


Automatic Reclosing 
Circuit Breaker 


The Circuit Breaker with Brains 


KNOWS 


NOT ONLY WHEN 
TO OPEN 


BUT ALSO 
WHEN TO 
RECLOSE 

AND DOES IT 
AUTOMATICALLY 


For the sake of complete protec- 
tion to your apparatus and service 


Lets Get Acqua inted 


The Automatic Reclosing 


Circuit Breaker Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


FULL AUTOMATIC BREAKERS 


Self-Imposed Tax 


Decay of structural timber 
imposes a useless tax—— 


It can be saved by practicing 
wood preservation—non- 
pressure treatments with Car- 
bosota Liquid Creosote Oil. 


For Further Information Address: 


The Gault Compan 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit New Or 
Birmingham Kansas Cit Minneapolis 

Nashville Syracuse Seattle Peoria Atlanta , Duluth 


Salt Lake City Bangor W 2 
Columbus Richmond 


Youngstown Milwaukee Toledo 
Latrobe Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo Balt 
Omaha Houston Denver J 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Lnarep: 


Montreal Winni 
Halifax, N.S. 


Vancouver 


Toronto 
St. John, N. B. 


q | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ul 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
XZ 
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FANS, VENTILATING 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

a Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Jefivey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
‘a. 
Westinghouse Elec., & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FEEDERS, ORE 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, 
Mfg. Co., 


s Au- 
rora, 


FILTERS (Water) 


Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 


FILTER CLOTH (Metallic) 


Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., The, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


FITTINGS (Ground) 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


FITTINGS PIPE (Malleable 
and Cast Iron) 


The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 


FLOTATION OILS 

The Barrett Co., 17 Battery Place, 
New York City. 

General Naval Stores Co., 90 West 
St., New York City. 


FLOW METERS 


General Electric Co.. 


FORGINGS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfz. 
kee, Wis. 

James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St.. Chicago, Ml. 
Mine Equipment & Supply 

Denver, Colo. 


FORGED STEEL BALLS 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


FRAMES 

Wetiman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 
Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

FROGS AND SWITCHES 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


FURNACES, MECHANICAL 
ROASTING 

Mfg. Co, Milwau- 
ee, 


GASKETS 
Mikesell Bros. Co.. 
St., Chicago, Hl. 


GEARS 

Electric Service Supplies Co.. 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

General klectric Co., Schenectady 


Schenectady, 
Co., Milwau- 


Co.. 


156 N. La Salle 


7th 


N. Y. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave.. 
Chicago, Hl. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
Fast Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GEARS, SILENT CHAIN 

Morse Chain Co.. Ithaca, N. Y. 

GENERAL SHEET AND 
LIGHT STRUCTURAL 
WORK 

Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 

GENERATORS AND GEN- 
ERATING SETS 

— Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, 


General Elecerte Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
Fast Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Co., 


GONGS (Pneumatic Signal) 
klectric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
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GREASES 
Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, Ohio. 


GRINDING BALLS 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


HANGERS (Insulated Trol- 
ley) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


HANGERS (Sanitary Clothes) 


| James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 


W. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 


HAULAGE SUPPLIES (Elec- 
tric) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
HIGH INTENSITY MAG- 
NETS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City 

Link-Belt Co., 9108. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, i. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ll. 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Pa. 

Wellman-Seaver Morgan Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Worthington Pymp & Machinery 
= 115 Broadway, New York 
tity. 


HOISTS, PORTABLE 


James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, II. 

Lidgerwood rt Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York Ci 

Link-Belt S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 

A A 


Pp ! Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, 


HOISTS, STEAM 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, Wis. 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 
Midwest Steel & 
Denver, Colo. 
United lron Works Co., 
City, Mo. 
~ Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
>, 
‘a. 


HOISTS (Room & Gathering) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connelisville, Pa. 

Helmes, Robert & Bros., 
Danville, Ill. 

Lidgerwood Mfe. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 


Iron Works Co., 


Kansas 


Inc., 


HOISTING ROPES 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 


Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

HOSE, AIR 

Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio. 

United States Rubber Co., New 
York City. 

HOSE (Rubber) 

Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio. 

United States Rubber Co., New 


York City. 


HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway. New York 
City 


| INDUSTRIAL HOUSING 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Shourds-Stoner Co., 
Haute, Ind. 


INSTRUMENTS, ELEC- 
TRICAL 


Inc., Terre 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


INSULATING MATERIAL, 
ELECTRIC 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


| Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 


and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


INSULATING TAPE AND 
CLOTH 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila.. Pa 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


INSULATORS, FEEDER 
| WIRE 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


| General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pitteburgh. Pa. 


| INSULATORS, SECTION 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., | 
LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS (Porcelain) 


| Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield. Ohio. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh. Pa. 


INSULATORS (Third Rail) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


| Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATORS (Trolley) 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

INSULATED WIRE AND 
CABLE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 
N. J. 


JACKS 
James H. Channon Mfg. 


Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 


and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


JIGS 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Ill. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


JOINTS 
The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


KILNS (Rotary) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


KILNS (Rotary Ore Nodul- 
izers) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 

aa Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| Mancha Storage 


Mancha Storage Battery 


LAMPS (Carbon) 
Cont Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LAMPS, ELECTRIC 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg 
East Pittsburgh, 


LEATHER BELTING 
Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ul. 


LEATHER (Valves, Packings, 
Specialties) 


» Ca, 


| Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 

a Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


LOADING BOOMS 
Coeipe Mfg. & Mine Supply 
-» Connellsville, Pa. 

Seinen Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


17th 


, LOADING MACHINES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Link- Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 
Myers- Whaley Company, Knuxville. 
enn. 


LOCOMOTIVE COALING 
STATIONS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 
Goodman M‘g. Co., Chicago, Hl. 
Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Battery Loco- 
motive Co., St. Louis. Mo. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 


Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio. 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co.. 
Denver, Colo. 
Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
‘a. 


LOCOMOTIVES, RACK RAIL 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, tl. 
Ironton Engine Co.. Ironton, Ohio. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 


Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre. 
‘a. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE 
BATTERY 


General Electric Co., Schenectady. 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ul. 

Ironton Engine Co., Lronton, Ohio. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Loco- 
motive Co., St. uis, Mo. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfz. 

East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LUBRICATORS 
Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, Ohio. 


MACHINERY, TRANSMIS— 
SION (Power) 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


MAGNETIC CONCENTRA- 
TORS 


D'ngs Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAGNETIC DRUMS 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Co., 


MAGNETS (High Intensity) 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAGNETIC PULLEYS 
Dings Magnetic Separator 100 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAGNETS (Electro) 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Smit 
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BLING WIRE ROPE 


HOOKS SOCKETS CLIPS WELDING WIRE STRAND WIRE ROPE SLINGS WRENCHES 
JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY, TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


OEBLING WIRE ROPE 
CENTRAL 


Incorporated MINE TRACK EQUIPMENT 


Engineers and Manufacturers An Estimate Costs You Nothing 


K & K FLOTATION MACHINE If you are in the market for track acces- 
sories we solicit an opportunity to sub- 
cient, large capacity, relatively 
less floor space and power. mit prices covering your requirements 
HAMILL ORE FEEDERS Our Prices are Right 


information 


MacCAMY INTERCOOLERS 


Will increase the efficiency of your 
air compressor. / 


The above are worthy of investiga- = 
tion. Let us tell you more. We will —— ri | 
be pleased with the opportunity. i, 


Flotation and Concentration Ore 
Testing Laboratory 


THE CENTRAL FROG & SWITCH CO. 


Los Angeles, Calif., U. S. A. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Frogs Switches Crossings Room Turnouts Switch Stands 


Services: Services: 

Coal-Mine Engineeri signi 
d 1. 

Valuations, ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS Structures. 
Technical Examinations and Bridges, Roadways, and 
Reports. Formerly Shourds-McCormick Co. Land Drainage. 

Designing of Tipples. and 
Steel and Wood, and School Buildings. 
their complete HARRIS TRUST BLDG. 


Heating and Ventilation 


Mechanical and Electrical 111-117 West Monroe Street of Buildings. 
Equipment. CHICAGO, III. Churches, Residences, 
Mine Buildings, Power Plants, Apartment-houses 
Municipal and Private TRIBUNE BLDG. 
Water and Sewerage Sys- 721-752 Wabash Avenue Puta, Deuteeataeaas 
S, yards an 
— Disposal TERRE HAUTE, IND. Private Estates. 


\ 
img 
| 
cl 
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MAGNETS 
Special) 

MATS AND MATTING 


Electric Service Supplies Co.. 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


Shourds-Stoner Co., 
aute, Ind. 


MICA 


Mikesell Bros. Co., 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


MILLS, BALL 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


MILLS, STAMP 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
ee, is. 


(Standard and 


Inc., Terre 


156 N. La Salle 


Milwau- 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
Wellman-Lewis Co.. Hibernian 


Bldg.. Los Angeles, Calif. 


MINE COCKS 
The Crane Co., 838 S. 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 


Michigan 


hio. 
Dinwiddie Steel & Mfg. Co., St. 


Louis, Mo. 
MINE RESCUE APPARATUS 


Mine Safety Appliances Co. 


MINING ENGINEERS 


Shourds-Stoner Co., Inc., Terre 


Haute. Ind. 


MINING MACHINES 


Geodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halstead St., Chicago, 
Til. 


MINING MACHINES CHAIN 
AND PUNCHER 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halstead St., Chicago, 

Jeliney Mfe. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


MINING MACHINES (Elec- 
tric) 
General Electric Co., Schenectady. 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Jeffrey Mfg. . 958 N. Fourth St.. 
Columbus, Obio. 
& Mfg. 


Co., 


Westinghouse Elec. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa 


MINING MACHINERY 

James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, Il. 

Denver Rock Drili Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 

Dinwiddie Steel & 
Louis, Mo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co.. 
Denver, Colo. 


MINE CAR HITCHINGS 

Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 

MINE CAR TRUCKS 

Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 

MINERAL MAGNETIC SEP- 
ARATORS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MINE SIGNALS 


American Mine Door Co., 
Ohio 


Mfg. Co., St. 


100 


Canton, 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


MINE SUPPLIES 

Electric Service Supplies Co., lith 
and Cambria Sts., Phile., Pa. 

Mine Equipment & 

Denver, Colo. 


Supply Co., 


Wis 
Railwa 
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MINING EQUIPMENT 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Electric Service Suppiies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Worthington Pamp & Machine 
115 Broadway, New “Yor! 
ity 


MOTOR CONTROL APPA- 
| RATUS 


Cope Electric Co., Schenectady. 
MOTORS 


Electric Co., Schenectady. 
Y 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NODULIZERS, ORE 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ee, is. 


OILS, FLOTATION, CREO- 
SOTE 

The Barrett Company, New York 
City. 


OIL AND GREASE CUPS 
Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, Ohio. 


The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ORE, BUYERS AND SELL- 
ERS OF 


Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Ill. 


Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works. Irvington, N. J 

Phelps-Dodge Corporation, New 
York City. 

ORE CRUSHERS 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 


Denver, Colo. 


ORE FEEDERS 


Mine Equipment, & Supply Co.. 
Denver, Colo. 


ORE SAMPLERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co.. Ham- 
mond, Ind. 
Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John St., 


New York. 


ORE SEPARATORS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith St,, Milwaukee, Wis. 


OXYGEN BREATHING AP- 
PARATUS 


Mine Safety Appliances Co. 


PACKING 


The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PERFORATED METALS 


Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 


Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 


PERMISSIBLES, Explosives 
Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
du Pont Powder Co., The E 
Wilmington, Del. 
Giant Powder Co., Wil 


PIPE COVERINGS 


Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


| PIPE (Wood) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 


Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


POWDER, BLASTING 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Giant Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington. 


Del. 
Illinois Powder Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
National Fuse & Powder Co.. Den- 
ver, Colo. 


POWER SHOVELS 


Myers-Whaley Company, Knoxville. 
Tenn. 


POWER TRANSMIS 
MACHINERY 
eS Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
Link-Belt Co.. 910 8S. Michigan Ave.., 

Chicago, Il. 


SION 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 

PROSPECTING DRILLS 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

PULLEYS (Magnetic) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 


Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 


American Pulverizer Co., 18th and 
Austin Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St.. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 


Allis-C halmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
United — Works Co., Kansas 


Cit 

Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


PUMPS, MILL 


The Deming Co., Salem. Ohio. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


PUMPS, MINE 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio. 

United Iron Works, Kansas City, 


Mo 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway. New York 
City. 


PUMPS (Electric) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio. 


PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 

Connellsville Mfg. +" Mine Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio. 


PUMPS, POWER 


Jel. 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington. 
Del. 

Illinois Powder Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

National Fuse & Powder Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


PICKING TABLES 


Willis E. Holloway Co., Cleveland, 


Ohio. 

Jeffrey Mfz. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave.. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
mick Bldg., Chicago, II. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co.. Au- 
rora, Ill. 


PIPE BENDS 
The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Hl. 


PIPE, CAST IRON 
Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 


McCor- 


Cc lisville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio. 

Electric Co.. Schenectady. 


PUMPS, STEAM 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


PUMPS, VACUUM 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


RAIL BONDS 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

General Electric Co.. Schenectady, 
N 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 
227 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


| RESPIRATORS 


Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio. 


ROCK CRUSHERS 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


RECEIVER SEPARATORS 

The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Hl. 

ROCK DRILLS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 

ver, Colo 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co.. 
tist St., New York, N. Y. 


100 W 


ROLLING MILL MACHIN.- 
ERY 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.. 
kee, Wis. 


ROPE, TRANSMISSION 

American Steel & Wire Co., 
and New York. 

Roebling Sons, John A., 


ROPE, WIRE 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 

James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 


ROTARY DUMPS 


Milwau- 


Chicago 


Trenton, 


Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 


Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
SAFETY APPLIANCES, 
MINE 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsvi le, Pa. 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Mine Safety Appliances Co. 
Stonehouse Steel Sign Co., 9th and 
Larimer Sts., Denver, Colo. 


SAFETY MAGNETS 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SAMPLERS OF ORE 
Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 
Ledoux & Co., 
New York. 


SAW RIGS 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria $ts., Phila., Pa. 


SCREENS 

Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Hl. 

Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., The, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
mick Bldg., Chicago, II. 


SCREENS (Gravity) 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


SCREENS AND PERFOR- 
ATED SHEETING 

— — Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

Cc chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 


Hendrick Mf, 
Holmes & 
Danville, Hl. 


Inc., 99 John St., 


McCor- 


. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 
ros., Inc., Robert, 


| Jeffery Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth’St., 


Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Hl. 
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The 
Streeter-Amet 


Weight Recorder 


Gives an accurate automatic 
printed weight of each tipple 
car as it passes over the scale 
platform. 


By substituting this mechan- 
ical accuracy for human falli- 
bility the cost of weighing 
and the chance of errors in 
tipple weights are both mate- 
rially reduced. 


Complete Descriptive Bulletin 
on Request 


Streeter- Amet Weighing 
and Recording Co. 


1101 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Marcus Patent QRS 
Coal Tipple 


Engineers and Contractors for 


Complete Coal Mining Plants Coal Washing Plants 
Marcus Patent Picking Table Coal Storage Plants 
Seren Coal Mine Power Plants 
Coal Re-screening Plants Sand Drying Plants 
“Rands”’ Shaker Leading Booms Rotary Dumps 
Locomotive Coaling Stations Coal Tipples 


ROBERTS AND SCHAEFER CO. 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
GENERAL OFFICES: McCORMICK BUILDING 


Are successfully handling a large number 
of complex ores today. We would be in- 
terested in testing a sample of your ore. 
Dings high-tensity Magnetic Separators 
may have an important place on your flow 
sheet, simplify your process, or give better 
extraction. Why not investigate the possi 
bility? Write today. 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co. 


HOME OFFICE AND WORKS 
100 Smith Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
( NEW YORK, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
j DENVER, 1718 California Street 
) DETROIT, 18 Columbia Street, West 
| RICHMOND, VA., 905 Fourth Avenue 


RRANCHES 


M-S-A Carbon Monoxide 


Detector 


In the mine, quicker warn- 
ing means better protection. 
Ten seconds flat with this 
dependable Dector gives you 
positive information. 


So simple any one can use it. In use by the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines, many leading industries, and by the largest coal and 
metal mines. Send today for descriptive folder. 


Immediate shipment 


Mine Safety Appliances Company 


Chamber of Commerce Building PITTSBURGH, PA. 


808 Post St., 268 Market St., 
SEATTLE, WASH. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Commerce Bidg., 
PITTSBURG, KAN. 
Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 2400 N. Broad St., 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
First National Bank Bidg., 82 Fulten St., 4236 King St., 
BENTON, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. DENVER, COL 
403 Menadnock Block, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


WILKES BARRE, Pa. BLUEFIELD, W. VA. 


‘Everything for Mine and Industrial Safety’’ 


an ‘ 
SE 
= 
MIEN 
4 
’ 4 Just Squeeze the Bulb-- 
an then read the scale 
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SCREENS, REVOLVING 
Chieago Perforating Co., Chicago, 


Hendr: ck Mfg. Co,, Carbondale, Pa. 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., ‘The, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
rora, 


SCREENS, ROLLED SLOT .- 


Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., The, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Au- 


SEARCHLIGHTS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts.. Phila., Pa. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


SEPARATORS (Electro Mag- 
netic) 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co.. 100 
Smith St., ‘St.. Milwaukee, Wis. 
SEPARATORS (Magnetic, 
Wet) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

SEPARATORS (Steam) 

Nicholson & Co., W. H., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

SEPARATORS (Steam & Oil) 

The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

SHOVELS 

Myers- Whaley Company, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


SHOVELS (Steam, Gas and 
Electric) 

Myers- Whaley Company, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

SIGNS 

Stonehouse Steel Sign Co., 9th and 
Larimer Sts., Denver, Colo. 


SIGNS (Enameled Steel) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa 

SIGNALS 

Stonehouse Steel Sign Co.. 9th and 
Larimer Sts., Denver, Colo io. 

SIGNAL SETS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa 


SINKERS, ROCK DRILL 
——- Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


lith 


17th 


SKIPS 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connelisville, Pa. 


Co., Vv 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
SMELTERS 
Illinois Zinc Co., Peru, Hl. 
Irvington Smeiting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 
SPELTER 


Iilinois Zine Co., Peru, Hil. 


SPLICE, CABLE 
American Mine Door Co., 


Ohio. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


SPLICE, INSULATOR 
Mine Door Co., 


Canton, 


Canton. 
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SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 


Ohio. 
Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, 
‘a. 


SPOUTS (Magnetic) 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SPROCKETS, SILENT 
CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


STEEL (Mining) 


100 


Midwest Steel te Iron Works Co., | 


Denver, Co 


STEEL, REINFORCING 
— Mine Door Co., Canton, 
io. 


STOPPERS, ROCK DRILL 
— Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


STORAGE BATTERIES 
— Storage Battery Co., Orange, 


STORAGE BATTERIES, LO- 
COMOTIVES 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Mancha Storage Locomotive Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


STORES (Company Coupons) 
— Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 
Shourds-Stoner Co., Inc., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL AND 
IRON 

Midwest Steel & Iron Works Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


SURVEYORS 
Shourds-Stoner Co.. 
Haute, Ind. 


SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 
Electric Co., Schenectady. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TELE- 


Mfg. 
kee, Wis. 


Ine., Terre 


Co., Milwau- 


SWITCHES (Disconnecting 
and Electric) 

Electric Service Supplies 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., 

Electric 


SWITCHES, FROGS AND 
CROSSINGS 

Central Frog & Switch Co., 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SW fell AND FROGS, 
TRO 

American Door Co., 

Electric Railway E 


Cincinnati, O 


Cin- 


Canton, 


t Co., 


io. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


% A 
Ohio Brase Co.. Mansfield, Ohio. 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TIPPLES 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Hl. 


TIPPLE DESIGNERS 


| TRUCKS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


TURBINES, STEAM 


lith 


| Allis-Chambers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ce. Wis. 


—— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- | 
mick Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
Shourds-Stoner Co., Inc., Terre 


Haute, Ind. 


TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 
Willis E. Holloway Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
uette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Jefirey Mfg. Co.. ‘agg N. Fourth St., 


mbus, Oh 
Link 910 3. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, i. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg.. Chicago, i. 
Ss Mfg. Co., Au- 


rora. 
PORTABLE, RAIL, 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O} 

West Virginia Rail Co., Hunting- 
ton. W. Va. 


TRANSFORMERS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwan- 


kee, 


a Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRANSMISSION, SILENT 
CHAIN 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

TRAPS 

Nicholson & Co., W. H., 
Barre, 


, Pa. 


Wilkes- 


TROLLEY FROGS 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Johns- 
town, Pa 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


TROLLEY (Hangers and 
Clamps) 
Electric Railway Equipment Co., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY MATERIAL, 
OVERHEAD 

James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 

Electric i Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


| 


| The Crane Co., 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
UNIONS 


838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


| VALVES 


The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


| VULCANIZED FIBRE 


Mikesell Bros. Co., 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


156 N. La Salle 


| WAGON LOADERS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
olumbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Hl. 

WASHERIES 


Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Link-Belt Co., 510 S. Michigan Ave., 


Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Hl. 


WATER SOFTENING AND 


PURIFYING APPARATUS 


Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 


WEIGHERS 
Indiana Laboratories Co., 


mond, In 


Ledoux & Co., 


Inc., New York. 


| WELDING APPARATUS, 


ELECTRIC ARC 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


| WET MAGNETIC SEPARA- 
TORS 


| Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 


100 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
WIRE AND CABLE 


Americal Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 


— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Roebling Sons, The John A., 
Trenton, N. J. 
| United States Rubber Co., New 
| York City. 
| WIRE CLOTH 


| Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., The, St. 


| General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
| Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 


Electric Railway Equipment Co.. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ZINC 


uis, Mo. 


WIRE ROPE AND FITTINGS 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 


WORMS (Worm Wheel and 
Racks) 


Electric Service Supplies 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., 


(Rolled Sheets and 
Strips) 
Illinois Zinc Co., Peru, Hil. 


WE- Fu-—- GO AND 


SCAIFE & SONS 


PURIFICATION 


SCAIFE 


SYSTEMS 


SOFTENING & FILTRATION 


FOR BOILER FEED AND 


ALL 


INDUSTRIAL USES 


CO. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


q 
| 
WATER 
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American Ring 
Coal Crusher 


Produces 350 tons automatic stoker coal from R. 
of M. per hour, averaging only 65 H. P. 


The Ring is the “Why” 


American Pulverizer Company 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


aw 


MYERS-WHALEY 
SHOVELING MACHINES 50° MORE CAKE 


\merican Filters give 50 per cent. more cake per 


unit of filter area when running at the same speed 
do the work of 15 to 20 men—load und vacuum as another type of vacuum filter in 
200 to 300 tons per 8-hour shift ae ane: 
Chis is the usual American performance. 
and save money. Myers-V haley AMERICANS FOR GREATER 
Machines are operating in all kinds ECONOMY 
of mines stoping, tunneling and Write for bulletin, find out why Americans excel 


ind let our engineers help to solve your problem. 


development — it's the modern UNITED FILTERS CORPORATION 


method of mining. Write for Kelly and Sweetland Pressure Filters. Ameri- 
can Continuous Filters. Sweetland’s Patent 
Metallic Filter Cloth. United Filter Presses 


65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


MYFERS-WHALEY COMPANY Salt Lake City. Los Angeles. San Francisco. Chicago. 


Cable Address: “Unifilter” 
Codes: West U Five Lett 
KNOXVILLE, TENN ode estern Union Five Letter 


details. 


The Connellsville Manufacturing and 
Mine Supply Company 
Connellsville, Pa. 


if you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 


| 
4 
| 
| 
ik | 
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The Indiana Laboratories Co. 


Incorporated 


Chemists, Assayers, Engineers, Shippers’ 


Representatives 


Hammond, Ind. 


R. G. READ COMPANY 


Engineers and Contractors 


Coal Tipples and Complete Plants for 

Handling Coal and Coke, Including 

Steel and Concrete Structures, De- 
signed, Furnished and Erected. 


FISHER BUILDING CHICAGO 


W. H. NICHOLSON & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Wyoming Automatic Eliminators, 
Steam Traps and Steam Separators, 
particularly adapted for mine service. 


Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 


UNION ASSAY OFFICE, Inc. 


Assayers and Chemists 


Box 1446 Salt Lake City 


‘DIAMOND CORE DRILLING, 
HOFFMAN BROS. 


Up-To- Expert Drill Runners. inquiries Sotlelted 


SCREENS OF ALL KINDS 


| Chicago Perforating Co. 
* 2443 West 24th Place 

‘Tel. Comal 1488 CHICAGO, ILL. 


BEACH & COMPANY 


ORE SAMPLERS AND SHIPPERS’ 
AGENTS 
Supervise weighing and sampling of ore ship- 
ments to smelters 


Main Office: 204 Boston Bldg., Denver, Col. 


JOHN BOYLE, JR. 
Attorney-at-Law 
Patents 


B. S. in Mining Engineering and Metallurgy 
16 years in the examining corps of the 


U. S. Patent Office 
OURAY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


WALTER E. BURLINGAME 
CHEMIST, ASSAYER AND METAL- 
LURGIST 
Ore Shippers’ Agent Ore Testing 
1736 LAWRENCE ST. DENVER, COLO. 
Established 1866 


ALONZO F. BARDWELL 
ASSAYER AND CHEMIST 
Ore Shippers’ Agent 
158 South West Temple St., Salt Lake City, Utah 


SEELEY W. MUDD 
Mining Engineer 
1208 Hollingsworth Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Code: Bedford McNeill 


GOODSELL SPECIALTY CO. (Not Inc.) 
Brokers and Manufacturers 
METALLIC and FIBROUS PACKINGS 
MILL and MINE SUPPLIES - - BABBITS 
Manufacturers’ Agents Expert Advisers 


118 North La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 
B. W. GOODSELL, Proprietor 
QUOTATIONS 


H. F. RANDOLPH 
ELECTRICAL MINING ENGINEER 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


W. L. PIERS 
Assayer and Chemist 
Rare Metals and Analyses 
428 Eighteenth St. Denver, Colo. 


= 

| || 
| || 
| 
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MIKESELL BROTHERS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


Brattice CLoru Pree CovERINGS Mica INSULATORS 


Jutex— Non-Inflammable. Pylox—Waterproof and Non-Inflammable Jute. 
Dutex—Duck, Non-Inflammable and Waterproof. Bratex—Duck, Non- 
Inflammable. Black Jack Waterproof. 


OLD SAIL CLOTH 
MAIN OFFICE 
156-176 No. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


PLANT AND WORKS 
WABASH, INDIANA 


Coupon Books 


for 
Mine Commissaries 


American Mine 
Doors 


SAFETY 
COMBINE ECONOMY 
EFFICIENCY 


Has no objectionable features iv ; 
rhe best method of handling sales. 


Can be rented or bought They save time and money—Stop 


Rental price saved in a few days leaks: -Prevent errors—In use for 
Surchase price saved i w months 
Purchase price saved in a fe a quarter century. 


Ask us to send full information. Men- 
tion if Member of Mining Congress 


THE AMERICAN MINE DOOR CO. Allison Coupon Company 
Canton, Ohio INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA, U.S. A. 


For Prices, Samples and Catalogues, Write 


To insure uninterrupted service 
from your trolley lines, use 


line material 


“Sure Grip” Clamp bes 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., ciINcINNaTI, OHIO 


Catalogue on request 


At 
i 
> 
AUTOMATIC MINE DOOR 
~ 
f 
MERCHAND! : 
{ul ANI re 
On, _ ; 
| 
| 
| 
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NEW YORK BUFFALO 


Bertha Coal Company 


General Offices: 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh 


CLEVELAND DETROIT 


ILLINOIS ZINC COMPANY 
Peru, Illinois 


Manufacturers of 
Selected Brass Spelter, Sulphuric Acid 
Rollers of Zinc in Sheets 


We make “Diamond” brand 


Forged Steel Balls for Ball Mills 
Special sizes of zinc cut to order in squares 
‘If you want the most serviceable and circles, battery plates, etchers’, engrav- 


ers’ and lithographers’ plates. Paper and card 


ball made, get in touch with us makers’ sheets. 


W. Fisher, Eastern Sales Agent 
203 Broadway 


The Mine Epuipment & Supply Co. 
FOSTER BUILDING DENVER, COLO. 


Tel. Cortland 1981 New York 
| | | 
Perforated Metal Screens Balanees and 

ELEVATOR BUCKETS Wejc 
Conveyor | 1 4 h Ss 
| Flights and ‘ 
Trough | for Scientific Purposes | 
| Sheet 
and Light ede 
Structural Work 
Thompson Balance Company 
Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. | DENVER" COLORADO 


Sold by 
CLINCHFIELD FUEL COMPANY, Spartanburg, S. C. 


“Clinchfield” 


Mined by 
~CLINCHFIELD COAL CORPORATION, Dante, Va. 


| 
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Robert W. Hunt Jno. J. Cone 
Ledoux & Company, Inc. Jas. C. Hallsted D. W. McNaugher 
NEW YORK ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
Engineers 
SAMPLE AND ASSAY ORES AND 
sureau of Inspection, Tests an 
METALS Consultation 
Having representatives at buyers’ works $880 
we receive, weigh, sample and assay con- Chinen 8 
signments representing the sellers in all g 


transactions. We are not dealers or 


Mining Engineers and Chemists 
refiners. 


Inspection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture 


Laboratory and Office: 99 John Street 


Manufacturers of 


Mining Equipment 


‘National’ Brands for 
COAL—ZINC—LEAD 
Safety Fuse Tonly” properly built 


by a concern making a spe- 


cialty of such equipment. 


For use in all mining, quarry 0 ; listi 
and agricultural blasting perating seven distinct 
plants enables us to offer 


— you at least seven distinct 
Th lines of manufacture—under 
e 


NATIO NA L FUSE & Catalogues On Request. 
POWDER COMPANY | 


Office and Factory UNITED TRON WORKS, Ince. 


DENVER COLORADO ; General Offices 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


one management. 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 


Copper 


Electrolytic Casting 


| 
| 
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PENNSYLVANIA SMELTING CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WORKS: CARNEGIE, PA. 
&3t. LR: R. 


PIG LEAD 


WE BUY NUGGETS 
GOLD DUST OR ORES 


We have had so many occasions to buy ores, concentrates, 
amalgam, bullion or nuggets, containing gold, silver or plat- 
inum, that we are now purchasing this material in both small 
and large quantities. Ship them to us, by mail or express. We 
will send you by return mail the highest market value in spot 
cash, and will return your goods within ten days if you are not 
satisfied with the amount we send you. Small shippers given 
the same prompt, careful attention as large shippers. Nothing 
is too small or too large for us to handle. We buy anything 
containing gold, silver or platinum. Bank references. 


THE OHIO SMELTING & 
REFINING CO. 


214 Lennox Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


Wilmot Engineering 
Company 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania 


Manufacturers of 


Improved Breaker Machinery 
for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 
and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 


BRATTICE CLOTH 
Jute Duck 


Non-inflammable and Waterproof 


ELECTRICAL MATERIAL CO. 


618 W. Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


THE 
WEST VIRGINIA 
RAIL CO. 


Manufacturers 
Light Steel Rails 
and Accessories 

12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 
40, 45 lbs. per yd. 
Mills and General Offices 


HUNTINGTON 
W. Virginia 


Don’t Trust to blind 
Luck. Use _ discretion, 
post unmistakable SIGNS 
of Danger and Caution. 

Create a SAFETY AT- 
MOSPHERE — educate 
your employee and public 
in Safety. 

Reduce Compensation and Public Lia- 
bility Premiums and increase efficiency 
by posting and using 

ACCIDENT PREVENTION SIGNS AND TAGS 


The Stonehouse Steel Sign Co. 


Denver 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 
IRVINGTON te: NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK OFFICE—Charles Engelhard 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Street 


CORE DRILLING 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting 
Company 


DIAMOND DRILL 
CONTRACTORS 


ROLLA, MISSOURI 


2 = 
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THORNE, NEALE. & COMPANY., Ine. | 


FRANKLIN BANK BUILDING 
1416 CHESTNUT STREET—9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MINERS’ AGENTS. AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


Anthracite COAL Bituminous 


ANTHRACITE COLLIERIES 
Mt. Lookout Harry E Forty Fort New Castle Locust Run 


Sterrick Creek Northwest Lackawanna Buck Run (Washery) 
Pardee Bros. & Co. — Lattimer Lehigh 
BITUMINOUS 
Sonman, South Fork District—Low volatile, low ash, low sulphur 


Smithing—1 I- “4 in. screened 


Fairmont — Indiana County 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 17 BATTERY PLACE 
Branch Offices: Baltimore Buffalo Chicago Scranton, Pa. Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Miners For Over 
and a 
Shippers Century 
1820 ANTHRACITE 1921 


“The Best Since 1820” 


137 CHESTNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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American Mining Congress 


OFFICERS 
W. J. Lorine, President 
Dante. B. Wentz, First Vice-President 
E. L. Doxuenxy, Second Vice-President 
Tuomas T. Brewster, Third Vice-President 
J. F. Secretary 
Joun T. Burns, Assistant Secretary 
Grorce H. Batter, Counsel 
N. Lawrie, Economist 
H. W. Surra, Chief War Minerals Division 
Rosert G. Wiison, Tax Division 


DIRECTORS 


W. J. Lortne, San Franciso, Calif 
BuLKELEY We 1s, Denver, Colo 
B. Wentz, Philadelphia, Pa 
Joun C. Howarp, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Tuomas T. Brewster, St. Louis, Mo 
Cart Scuouz, Charleston, W. Va 
Harry L. Day, Wallace, Idaho 

E. L. Doneny, Los Angeles, Calif 

E. P. Maruewson, New York 

Hueu Sumxie, Terre Haute, Ind 
Rosert Linton, New York City 
James 8. Dove as, Douglas, Ariz 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


W. J. Lorine Rosert Linton 
E. P. MaTHEwson 
COMMITTEES, 1921 
STATE VICE-PRESIDENTS 
Alabama J. B. MeClary, 1109 Brown Marx 
Bidg., Birmingham 

Alaska John A. Davis, Fairbanks 

Arizona Norman Carmichael, Arizona Copper 
Co., Clifton 

Arkansas Ross Blake, Batesville 


California George W. Starr, Grass Valley 


Colorado George E. Collins, 414 Boston Bidg., 
Denver 
Georgia.... George L. Pratt, Third National Bank 
Bidg., Atlanta 
Idaho Jerome J. Day, Wallace 
Indiana J. a Kolsem, Terre Haute 
Illinois H Adams, Peerless Coal Co., 


McC ormick Bidg., Chicago 


New Mexico John M. Sully, Hurley 

New York Sidney J. Jennings, 120 Broadway, 
New York 

Kansas. . O. M. Bilharz, Baxter Springs 

Kentucky Alexander Blair, Jr., Baskett 

Maine C. Vey Holman, Holman Oaks, Rock- 
land 

Massachusetts. Frank P. Knight, 50 Congress St., 
Boston 

Michigan Gordon R. Campbell, care of Calumet 
& Ariz. Mng. Co., Calumet 

Minnesota Charles W. Potts, Deerwood 

Missouri Edgar Wallower, Keystone Hotel, Jop- 
lin 

Nevada ...C. B. Lakenan, McGill 

North Dakota. . Hansen Evesmith, 310 8th St., 8. Fargo 

Ohio W. R. Woodford, 744 Kirby Building, 
Cleveland 

Oregon Robert M. Betts, Cornucopia 

Oklahoma J. F. Robinson, Commerce Mining & 


Royalty Co., Miami 

D. Warriner, Philadelphia 

Tennessee J. M Overton, Nashville 

Utah Imer Pett, 404 Dooly Block, Salt Lake 


Pennsylvania...5 


Lee Long, Dant« 
Conrad Wolfie, 
0. C. lrwin, Berlin 

George T. Watson, Fairmont 
B. B. Brooks, Casper 


Virginia 
Yale Hotel, 


Washington Chewelah 
Wisconsin 
West Virginia 


Wyoming.. 
COOPERATION 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS AND 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OE MINING AND 
METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS 

Machinery Club, New York City 
Bidg., New York City 


Henry Mace Payne, 
A. Cressy Morrison, 42nd St 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 


J. E. Spurr, Hill Bldg., 


New York City 

W. R. Ingalls, 115 Broadway, New York City 

J. R. Finlay, Room 802, 45 Cedar St., New York City 
Daniel B. Wentz, Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. I. M. & M. E. 


E. P. Mathewson, 42 Broadway, New York City 
W. L. Saunders, 11 Broadway, New York City 
Walter Douglas, 99 John St., New York City , 
Benjamin B. Thayer, 42 Broadway, New York City 
Edwin Ludlow, 149 Broadway, New York City 
Samuel Taylor, Second Nation Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
a. 

TARIFF 
A. H. Jarman, San Francisco, California 
Charles W. Potts, Deerwood, Minnesota 
B. F. Phillipson, New York City 
A. B. Conklin, Clay Graphite Co., Ashland, Ala 
A. G. Woodruff, Garrisonville, Va. 
Edgar Wallower, Joplin, Missouri 
Nelson Franklin, 603 Symes Bldg., 
Jerome J. Day, Wallace, Idaho 
H. P. Baker, New Idria Quicksilver Mining Co., 157 

Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Denver, Colo 


ALASKAN AFFAIRS 
John A. Davis, Fairbanks, Alaska 


Falcon Joslin, 2203 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
Bart L. Thane, 408 Crocker Bidg., San Francisco, Calif 


MINING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
J. E. Spurr, Chairman, Hill Bldg., New York City 


Van H. Manning, 15 West 44th St., New York City 
E.,L. Doheny, Secuirty Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

W. J. Loring, Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, Calif 
Matthew C. Fleming, New York City 

H. Foster Bain, Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C 


BLUE SKY LEGISLATION 


Will L. Clark, Chairman, Riverside, Calif. 


Sidney Norman, Spokane, Washington 
T. A. Rickard, San Francisco, Calif. 

Collins, Boston Bldg., 
Brede, 


George E Denver, Colo. 


Martin H Minneapolis, Minn. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE UNITED STATES 
BUREAU OF MINES AND GEO- 
LOGICAL SURVEY 
Bulkeley Wells, Chairman, Denver, Colo 

New York City 
New York City 
8. Bureau of Mines, 


Walter Douglas, 

Rembrandt Peale, 

H. Foster Bain, U Washington, 
D.C. 


George Otis Smith, U. 8S. Geological Survey, Wash- 


ington, D 


DEPARTMENT OF MINFS AND MINING 
W. J. Loring, Chairman, San Francisco, Calif. 


Walter Douglas, New York City 
Bulkeley Wells, Denver, Colo. 
George H. Crosby, Duluth, Minnesota 
D. C. Jackling, Hobart Bldg., 
Car! Scholz, Charleston, W Va. 
8S. D. Warriner, Philadelphia, Pa 


San Francisco, Calif 


COOPERATION (INTERNAL REVENUE 
DEPARTMENT) 
J. F. Callbreath, 


Americ _Mining Congress, Munsey 


Bidg., Washington, D. 
John T. Barnett, 1024 oO St., Denver, Colo 
Paul Armitage, 2174, 233 Broadway, New York City 
L. C. Boyle, Kansas City, Mo. 
Rush C. Butler, Chicago, Ill. 


COAL EXPORTS 


Dr. Henry Mace Payne, Machinery Club, New York 
Geo. 8. Rice, 


John C 


Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C 
Callahan, New York City 


1921 


Allen Walker, Guarantee Trust Co., New York City 


Cc =. S. Allen, Wholesale Coal Trade Ass’n.. New York 
ity. 


G. A. O'Reilly, Irving ‘National Bank, New York City 


FEDERAL TAXATION 
Paul Armitage, 233 Broadway, New York City 
A. Scott Thompson, Miami, Oklahoma 


John C. Howard, Utah Oil Refining Co., 
City, Utah 


George E. Holmes, 15 William St., New York City 
E. L. Doheny, Security Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
R. C. Allen, Kirby Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 

A. P. Ramstedt, Wallace, Idano 


UNIFORM COAL MINE REPORTS 
8. \- Taylor, Second National Bank Bldg., 


Salt Lake 


Pittsburgh, 


Carl — Virginia Land Bank Bldg., Charleston, 


A. H. Land, Huntington, W. Va. 


~— L. Gould, 701 Terminal Bldg., Indianapolis, 
ni 


G. H. Caperton, Box 601, Charleston, W. Va 
Thomas T. Brewster, St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARDIZATION MINING 
EQUIPMENT 


GENERAL COMMITTEE 


Coionel Warren R. Roberts, Chairman, Chicago, Illinois 


Geo. R. Wood, Consulting Engineer, Charleston, W. Va. 

C. E. Watts, Efficiency Engineer, Berwind-White Coal 
Mining Company, Windber, Pa. 

A. B. Kiser, Electrical Engineer, Pittsburgh Coal Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W.J. Montgomery, Manager, Ventilating Dept., Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio 


K. A. Pauly, Power & Mining Engineering Dept., 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, Y 


Carl Scholz, General Manager, Raleizh-Wyoming Coal 
Co., C harle eston, W. Va. 
CHAIRMEN—SUB-COM MITTEES 
Carl Scholz, Mining & Loading Equipment 
C. E. Watts, Underground Transportation 
A. B. Kiser, Underground Power Transmission 
Geo. R. Wood, Drainage 
W. J. Montgomery, Ventilation 
Col. W. R. Roberts, Outside Coal Handling Equipment 
M. K. A. Pauly, Power Equipment 


COAL MINING BRANCH 
Underground Transportation 
C. E. Watts, Chairman 
Charles M 
burgh, Pa 


Graham Bright, Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Joseph Bryan, General Electric Co., 


Means, Consulting Engineering, Pitts- 


Pittsburgh, Pa 

F. C. Coseo, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio 

D. F. Lepley, General Manager, Connellsville Manu- 
facturing & Supply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

C. W. Larson, Engineer, Mining Dept , ¢ 
Co, Erie, Pa 

FE. A. Waters, General Manager, Hicks Coal Interests of 
Western Pa., Kiskiminetas Junction, Pa 

J. Milhken, Presiient, Mfgrs. Inst., 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

T. A. Parker, Lincoln Steel & Forge Co., St. Lovis, Mo 

A. H. Ehle, General Sales Manager, Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, Philade eIphia, Pa, 

H. K. Porter, Mine Car Department, Hyatt 
Bearing Co., New York City 


venera!l Flectric 


Industria! Cur 


Roller 


Mining and Loading Equipment 
Car] Scholz, Chairmay 
D. J. Carroll, Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin Coal 
Co., Benton, Ill 


E. N. Ze rp, Mining Engineer 
Catalog”, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
C. A. Cabill, V. P. C 


and Editor “ Mining 


‘arbon Coal Co., Kanawha National 


Bank Bidg., Charleston, W. Va 
N. D. Levin, 
Ohio. 
J. M. Clark, Clark & Krebs, Charleston, W. Va. 
(Continued on page 5? 


Jeffrey Manufacturing Co, Columbus, 
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Stonega Coke & Coal Co., Inc. 


Miners and Shippers 


of the Celebrated 


Roda and Stonega Coal 


OFFICES: 
LAND TITLE BUILDING, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. BIG STONE GAP, VA. 
Shipping Piers at Charleston, S. C. 


BUNKERING AGENTS: WM. JOHNSON & CO., CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Cable Address “‘Stonega”’ 


EUROPEAN BUNKERING AGENTS 


| HULL, BLYTH & CO., LTD., LLOYD'S AVE., LONDON, ENGLAND. 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


If You Have 


Business in Washington with any of the government 
departments, the American Mining Congress will be 
glad to serve its active members without charge, in 
any way consistent with its purposes, either in obtain- 
ing information, securing public documents, in advising 
as to the progress of legislation or in the consideration 
of complaints. 


The American Mining Congress is an organization of 
service. Write us how we may serve you. 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


MUNSEY BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


| 
| 
| 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1921 


M. Mitchell, Sullivan Machine Co., St. Louis, Mo 
William Whaley, Myers-Whaley Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Wm. O. Duntley, Duntley-Dayton Co., Chicago, IIl. 
E. S. MeKinley, 625 Denham Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Wm. E’ Hamilton, 310 Schultz Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 
Walter Stevens, Valier Coal Co., Valier, Ill 
. W. Farnham, Mining Engineer, Goodman Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, I 
E. K. Bowers, Morgan-Gardner Electric Co., 
Adams St., Chicago, II. 


68 E 


Drainage 
George R. Wood, Chairman 


M. C. Benedict, Consulting Engineer, Johnstown, Pa. 

Walter D. Steely , Fairmont Mining Machinery Co. 
Fairmont, 

E. D. Knight, Cabin Creek Cons. Coal Co., Kayford, 
W. Va. 

E. F. Austin, Manager, Mine Pump Dept., Dravo- 

Doyle Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ventilation 
W. J. Montgomery, Chairman 


E. N. Zern, Mining Engineer and Editor “ Mining 


Catalog” Pittsburgh, Pa. 

J. R. Robinson, Pres., Robinson Ventilating Co., 
Pa 

E. Lyman, General Superintendent, Madison Coal 

A. S. Richardson, Ventilating Engineer, 
Copper Mning. Co., Butte, Mont. 

W. A. Rowe, Chief Engineer, American Blower Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Pitts- 


Anaconda 


Outside Coal Handli Equi nt 
Col. Warren R. Roberts, C Baieate 


G. F. Osler, G. 8. Carnegie Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

W. A. Bishop, G. 8. Pocahontas Cons. Collieries, Poca- 
hontas, Va 

F. W. Whiteside, Chief Engineer, Victor American Fuel 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Jas. Needham, General Manager, St. 
Chicago, II. 

F. G. Morris, G. 8. Coal Mines, Republic Iron & Steel 
Co., Sayreton, Ala. 

A. J. Sayres, C. E. Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

W. J. Patterson, President, Heyl. & Patterson Co., 
Pittsburgh, 


Paul Coal Co., 


Underground Power Transmission 
A.B. Kiser, Chairman 

Harry M. Warren, Electrical Engineer, D. L. 
R. R., Scranton, Pa. 

W. A. Chandler, Electrical Engineer, H. C. Frick Coal 
Co., Scottdale, Pa. 

R. L. Kingsland, General Superintendent, P 
Dept., Cons. Coal Co., Fairmont, W. Va 

Carl Lee, Electrical Engineer, Peabody 
McCormick BIL, Chicago, 

L. C. Ilsley, 4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. (Bureau of 
Mines.) 


&W 


& M. 


oal 


Power Equipment 
K. A. Pauly, Chairman 
D. C. McKeeham, Box 913, Union Pacific 
Rock Springs, Wyo. 
G. = Thompson, Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
olo. 
H. F. Randolph, Cons. Engr, 330 Oliver Bldg., 
burgh, Pa 
M. D. Kirk, Pittsburgh Terminal R. 
Wabash BI., Pittsburgh, Pa 
R. W. E. Moore, Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
R. Consolidated Coal Co., 


Coal Co 


Pueblo, 
Pitts- 


R. Coal Co., 


Fairmont, 


Cc. om. Stonega Coal & Coke Co., 

Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., 
Pottsville, Pa 

W. C. Adams, with Allen & Garcia, Chicago, Ill 

0. P. Hood, Chief Mechanical Engineer, Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D 

Graham Bright, Waltinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. J. Nicht, Allis Chalmers Co., Milwaukee, 

Stephen H. Green, Pacific Coast Coal Co., 
Wash 

Charles Legrand, Phelps Dodge Corp., Douglas, 

Martin J. Lide, Cons. Engr., Birmingham, Ala 

C. D. Woodward, Chief Electrical Engineer Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 


Big Stone 


Wis 
Seattle, 


Ariz 


Advisory Committee on Safety Codes 
8. W. Farnham, Goodman Manufacturing Co., Chicago 
Il).—Representing Mining & Loading Equipment. 
T.A. Parker, Lincoln Steel & Forge Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
—Representing Underground Transportation 


Martin J. Lide, Consulting Engineer, Birmingham, Ala 

Power Equipment. 
A. Rowe, American Blower Co., 

nting Ventilation. 

A. B. Kiser, Pittsburgh Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Representing Underground Power Transmission. 

G. F. Osler, Carnegie Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Representing Outside Coal Handling Equipment. 


Detroit, Mich. 


METAL BRANCH 


General Committee 
Charles A. Mitke, Bisbee, Ariz., Chairman 

N. B. Braiy, General Manager, North Butte Mining 
Co., 14 W. Granite St., Butte, Montana. 

William B. Daly, Asst. General Manager, Anaconda 
Copper Company, Butte, Ment. 

Wiliiam Conibear, Inspector, Dept. of Safety, 
jJand-Cliffs Iron C:., Ishpeming, Mich. 

il. C. Goodrich, 1408 Deseret Bank Bldg., Salt Lake 
City, Utah 

Norman Carmichael, General Manager, Arizona Copper 
Co., Clifton, Ariz. 


Lucien Eaton, Su 
Cleveland-Cliffs 


Cleve- 


rintendent, Ishpeming District’ 
ron Company, Ishpeming, Mich. 


Drilling Machines and Drill Steel 
N. B. Braly, Chairman 


Arthur B. Foote, North Star Mines, Grass Valley, Calif. 
Arthur Notman, Superintendent, Mine Dept., Copper 
Queen Br., Phelps Dodge Corpn., Bisbee, Ariz. 


O. J. Egleston, Manager, U. S. Smelting, Refining & 
Mining Co., Kennett, Calif. 


Arthur Crane, Explosive Expert, Hercules Powder Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


C. 8. Elayer, General Foreman, Arizona Commercial 
Mining Co., Globe, Ariz. 
J. & i Idaho-Maryland Mines Co., Grass Valley, 
ali 


L. C. Bayles, ei Engineer, Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 

H. Seamon, Efficiency Engineer, United Verde Copper 
Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

Ocha Potter, Superintendent, Superior Division, Calu- 
ynet and Hecla Mining Co., Houghton, Mich. 


R. T. Murrill, Inspiration Cons. Copper Co., Inspira- 
tion, Ariz. 


George H. Gilman, 125 Prescott St., East Boston, Mass. 

Charles Lees, Superintendent, Iron Cap Copper Co., 
Copper Hill, Ariz. 

Charles A. Smith, _ Superintendent, 
Copper Co., Ray, A riz. 

Roy Marks, Stope Engineer, Box 1676, United Verde 
Exten. Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz. 
er A Hastings, Foreman, Clay Mine, 
, Ltd., Morenci, Arizona. 

Frank Ayer, Mine Superintendent, Moctezuma Copper 

Co., Pilares De Nacozari, Sonora, Mexico. 

W. G. Scott, Superintendent, Coronado Mines, Arizona 
Copper Co., utd., Metcalf, Ariz. 

Thos. C. Baker, Asst. General Manager, The Mexican 
Corporation, Edificio, La Mutua, Mexico City, 
Mexico. 

Charles Officer, Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 

A. 8. Uhler, Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 

George A. Shaw, Efficiency Engineer, Denver Rock 
Drill Manufacturing Co., Denver, Colo. 

H - Walsh, V. P., Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, 

il. 


Ray Cons. 


Arizona Copper 


R. A. Scott, 8. M. Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 


ver, Colo. 
Bruce Yates, Homestake Mining Co., Lead, 8S. D. 


Inner Committee 


Drilling Machines and Drill Steel 


Frank Ayer, Superintendent, Moctezuma, Copper Co., 
Nacozari, Sonora, Mexico. 

H. Seamon, Drill Efficiency Engineer, 
Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz. 


Charles A. Smith, Superintendent, Ray Cons. Copper 
Co., Ray, Ariz. 


Arthur Notman, Superintendent, Copper Queen Br., 
Phelps Dodge Corp., Bisbee, Ariz. 

George Gilman, 125 Prescott St., E. Boston, Mass 

H. T. Walsh, Vice-President, Sullivan Machinery Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

George A. Shaw, Efficiency Engineer, Denver Rock 
Drill Manufacturing Co., Denver, Colo. 

L. C. Bayles, Chief Engineer, 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 


United Verde 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 


Underground Transportation 
William B. Daly, Chairman 


George H. Booth, Mechanical Engineer, Inspiration 
Cons. Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 
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Andover Syverson, Chief Engineer, United Verde 
Exten. Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

E. N. Morris, Asst. Supt. of Mines, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., Butte, Montana. 
R. R. Boyd, Asst. Superintendent, Mine Dept., Copper 
Queen Branch, Phelps Dodge Corp., Bisbee, Aris. 
T. K. Seott, Chief Engineer, Box 100, Miami Copper 
Co., Miami, Ariz. 

H. T. Hamilton, Manager, Moctezuma Copper Co., 
Nacozari, Con., Mexico. 

R. E. Howe, Asst. General Manager, Cananea Cons. 
Copper Co., Cananea, Sonora, Mexico. 

D. 8. Calland, Managing Director, Compania de Real 
del Monte de Pachuca, Pachuca, Hidalgo, Mexico. 


Fire Fighting Equipment 
William Conibear, Chairman 


Young, Safety Inspector, Arizona Copper Com- 

Morenci, Ariz. 

Orr Woodburn, Safety First Director, Globe-Miami 
District, Globe, Ariz. 

A. A. Krogdahl, Safety Engineer, 
Co., Virginia, Minn. 

Guy J. Johnson, Safety Engineer, Homestake Mining 

ompany, Lead, S. Dak. 

H. J..Rahilly, Superintendent, Mine Fire & Hydraulic 
Filling Dept., Anaconda Copper Mining Company, 
Butte, Mont. 


Oliver Iron Mining 


Steam Shovel Equipment 
H. C. Goodrich, Chairman 


Robert FE. Tally, General Superintendent, United Verde 
Copper Company, Clarkdale, Ariz. 


G. W. Barnhart, Manager, San Francisco Branch, 
Marion Steam Shovel Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

C. B. Lakenan, General Manager, Nevada Cons. Cop- 
per Co., McGill, Nev. 


H. G. 8. Anderson, Mining & Metallurgical Engineer, 
Hurley, N. Mex. 


Mine Ventilation 
Charles A. Mitke, Chairman (Temporary) 


A. C. Stoddard, Chief Engineer, Inspiration Cons. Cop- 
per Co., Box 15, Inspiration, Ariz. 

D. inshentene care Bureau of Mines, Golden, Colo. 

Norman G. Handy, Chief Mechanical Engineer, S 
Dept., Arizona Copper Co., Clifton, Ariz. 


W. A. Rowe, Chief Engineer, American Blower Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


E. B. Williams, Manager, Mine Fan Dept., B. F. 
Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 


Robert N. Bell, State Mine Inspector, Boise, Idaho. 


melter 


F. L. Stone, care General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 

C. E. Legrand, Consulting Engineer, Phelps Dodge 
Douglas, Ariz. 


. K. Dyer, Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
oon M. Rait, Asst. Superintendent of Mines, Calumet 
and Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 
A. 8. Richardson, Chief of Ventilating Department, 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Drawer 1375, Butte, 
Mont 


Mechanical Loading Undergreund 


Lucien Eaton, Chairman 


H. E. Billington, Manager of Sales, The Thew Shove! 
Co., Lorain, Ohio. 

J. H. Hensley, Mine Superintendent, 
Company, Miami, Ariz. 

Albin F. Victor, Manager of Sales, 
Loader Co., Duluth, Minn. 

H. DeWitt Smith, Superintendent of Mines, 
Verde Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz 

William Whaley, General Manager, Myers Whaley Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

R. W. Macfarlane, Mining Dept., 
Arizona Copper Co., Morenci, Ariz. 


Miami Copper 


Lake Superior 


United 


Longfellow Div., 


Mine Timbers 


Norman Carmichael, Chairman 


W. G. McBride, General Manager, Old Dominion Co., 
Globe, Ariz. 

Ira B. Joralemon, Asst. General Manager, Calumet & 
Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 

Felix MeDonald, Mines Superintendent, 
Cons. Copper Cu, , Inspiration, Ariz. 

John Kiddie, Division Superintendent, 
Company, Morenci, Ariz. 
W.S. Boyd, Manager Ray Cons. Copper Co., Ray, Ariz 

T. Evans, General Su 
_Canane Sonora, Me 


Inspiration 
Arizona Copper 


t., Cananea Cons. Copper Co., 
exico. 


United Verde Exten 


W. Nicholson, General Supt., 

Jerome, Ariz. 

Lucien Eaton, Superintendent, 
Co., Ishpeming, Mich. 


Mining Co., 
Cleveland Cliffs Iron 
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OOPERATE 


Why? 


Because nothing worth while can be 
accomplished without 


Cooperation 


When? 


Right now. Your assistance is needed 
more than it ever has been, to secure 
for the mining industry proper rec- 
ognition of its importance in National 


Reconstruction 


Where? 


With THE AMERICAN MINING 
CONGRESS, the organization rep- 
resenting every phase of the mining 
industry; the organization that 
secures resulls; the organization that 
has the confidence and cooperation 
of the agencies to which we must look 
for assistance; the organization with 


Vision 


| 
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What Every Buyer Should 
Know About Belting 


You can never get out of your belting 
more than the maker put in. That is ob- 
vious. 


“Quality” in leather belting is but a re- 
flection of the quality of the skilled labor 
that made the belting plus the quality of 
the leather used. 

‘High quality’ is found only when 
skilled labor—trained in the knowledge of 
what constitutes belting character, deliber- 
ately and carefully builds this high charac- 
ter into the belting. 


In.the manufacture’of any leather belt- 
ing there are at least seven operations 
where a difference in the quality of the 
workmanship will make a corresponding 
difference in the quality of the finished 
product. In the manufacture of Chicago 
Belting each of these important opera- 
tions is in charge of a trained belt maker 
who has been with this company for any- 
where from ten to thirty-years. 


has 


The Chicago Belting Company 
always appreciated the vital importance 
of having a highly trained producing per- 


sonnel. It has taken us thirty years to 
develop our organization to its present 
efficiency. Fifty per cent of our employees 
have been with us over ten years—twenty- 
five per cent have been with us for over 
fifteen years and fifteen per cent have been 
with us for over twenty-five years. 


Send for these booklets 

[] Practical Information on the Use and Care 
of Leather Belting. 

(] A Study of Various Types of Belting. 

C) Catalog and Belting Reference Book. 


Each of these men has had years and 
years of association with this company 
and with each other. Each one of them 
has been trained to know the ‘‘why’’ as 
well as the ‘‘how”™ of this particular oper- 
ation. And all of them know, as well as 
do the directors themselves, that each 
individual belt must be so well built that it 
will live up to and foster the traditions of 
quality that have been associated with our 
brand marks for so long a time. 


Naturally, belt makers of this high 
type are invaluable to us and earn a cor- 
responding high wage. They could be 
replaced—though they never will be—by 
men of less experience or by girls at a 
saving that would allow us to quote a 
lower. price. But this could not take 
place without affecting and lowering our 
standards of quality. 


Chicago Belting is not built to a price 
but each belt is made to the limit of the 
ability of our highly trained belt makers 
working exclusively in the best possible 
grade of belting leather—leather that is 
so uniformly of high character that its 
selection is worthy of a story of its own. 
The installation of Chicago Belting, when 
figured on the basis of the cost of trans- 
mission per horse power per annum, is 
usually a decided and positive economy, an 
actual dollars and cents decrease in the 
amount of the total annual belting ex- 
penditure. 


Chicago B elting 


i 
E 
Chicago Belting Company | 
CLEvELAxD 102 NorrH Green STREET 
4 
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Showing a Jeffrey 6-ton 
Standard Electric Cable 
Reel Gathering Loco- 
motive. 


STANDARDIZED DESIGNS 


Over 30 years of experierice in the Design and Construc- 
tion of Mine Locomotives to meet all kinds of operating 
conditions— Means the incorporation in 


JEFFREY Mine Locomotives 


of the best ideas advanced in that time, and the highest 


development in Standardized Design. 


STANDARDIZATION means Better Locomotives, 
Quicker Deliveries, Less Repairs, Less Repair Parts, Less 
Repair Costs, and many other Advantages that Save Time 
and Money for the User. 


Write for our new Mine 
Locomotive Catalog No. 
263-K 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


958 North Fourth Street 
Columbus, Ohio 


Branch Offices: 


New York Charleston, W.Va. Milwaukee 
Boston Cleveland Buffalo 
Scranton Detroit Birmingham 
Philadelphia Chicago Montreal 
Pittsburgh St. Louis Dallas 


A Jeffrey Standard 15-Ton Armorplate Main Haulage Locomotive. Denver Office: First National Bank Building 
The Standard Haulage Equipment of the Leading Coal Operations. Los Angeles: Herman W. Hellman Building 


RANSDELL INCORPORATED, PRINTERS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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